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do YOU 





All 


Americans,’ by Theodore Roosevelt, 


“Average 


Ab \ 
Publisher's price $2.00, but now you fix your own price. 


“Drake, Nelson and Napoleon,” 


by Sir Walter Runci- 
man, Bart ‘ ' ’ 


F I , Nap \ H \ 
HM ty g I K R An I 


Publisher's price $4.50; but now you fix your owa price 


\ Woman's Career,’ by Myrtle Reed, + 


" f W 


Publisher's price 75 cents, but now you fix your own 
“Physical Training for Business Men,’’ by H. Irving 
Hancock; 5 : ‘ wove book paper, bout 
er. P 15 photograp , 
I woh k me xe 


Publisher's price $1.75, but now you fix your own 


“Human and Industrial Efficiency,’’ by Henry Chellew, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., 5° x7'4”, 150 pag n wove book pape bound 
, ary ae Industry i¢ 


10 aandsome library volumes in each lot, only 489 sets in all 


E HAVE 489 LOoTs f these 10) splendid | ks: me 
\ \ fine condition, straight from the publishers’ stock 
shelves We have described eacl 
ind conservatively oull find them 
Look over tit and deseriptiot “ ! lt ! 
ire willing to pay for 1 lot of all LO) book \ 
| sp below, but that | thi t 
S400, 
Slo 0 cen the ' 
that others recognize bargains to« ad the book 
to the 489 high bidders ead suggest W ] 10) bn 
present a book-store value f S24.00, se f t it 
for sa £8.00 ou've trul got ' ston 
Consider carefull do ttle figuring ! 
ou'll gladly give to have f ‘ n vour hbra 
M 
i . \ 


Publisher's price $2.00, but now you fix your own 


‘Fragments from France,"" by Bruce Bairnsfather, 
beng mor ng ob 
cil Lae 
wy 


Publisher's price $1.50, but now you fix your own 


‘Sea Power and Freedom,” by Gerard Fiennes 
w 'R Ad kink tos.N ar ; 
nape 1 
\ ’ 
i nm eed p 
Publisher's price $4.50, but now you fix your own 


‘A Prisoner of Pentonville,’’ by “‘Red Band"’; 


Publisher's price $1.50, but now you fix your own. 


“Charles E. Chapin'’s Story,” 
_— Pr ; r 


writte Sing I kK 
+ pag | t ' ” 
ntispu por ! 
i at t ty 
D ‘ ! \ } } | I 
t t t ‘4 \ ; 
Publisher's price $2.50, but now you fix your own. 
‘*The Martyred Towns of France,’ by Clara E. Laughlin. 
Another magnificent | ‘ 6%," x 70 paw prit 1 fr fa 
pe on fine book paper photogravure [r piece bound im rf b 
tamped in gold, gilt top. De i} la M 
ssands of Pilgrims t wi up past l 
ere and see only what the retina reflects will be to go it ' I 
st be able to see down the long vista of yesterd p 
e¢ of this glorious France, and M Laug I 
glimpse beautil nd permanent forn A box r 
Publisher's price $3.50, but now you fix your own. 


All bids close February 1, 1923, positively! 


) \ t a ’ d Take chance at $3.50 if vou 
lon't re uch whethe u get them or not We think 
| is as low $5.00 will get some of the sets and, judg 
n { pre Is ¢ ' we t nd of 87.00 or 88.00 Is quite 
t es essl Just think what that means! At these 
figures iw be getting. at erage cost of 80 cents, books 
that solutely worth $4.50 a D that you can’t buy in 
vour leading wkstores f less Even if one or two do not 
nterest 1 much the vill st you nothing 
Mak ir bid for 1 10 books in 1 lot, send it in with check 


Brunswick Subscription Co., 627 West 43d St., New 


or money order for the top price you are 


our bid and remittance in our hands February Ist 
On February 2nd, all bids will be tabulated and the 489 high 
bidders will get the books We don't ask a bid of one cent more 
than they re worth to vou and that amount you'll gladly pay 
All bids and remittances will be held intact and = th rigin 


remittance will be returned to unsuce 


Successful bidders will have the ir books shipped it once, care full 
packed, express or parcel post collect Now what ck u bn 


ladies and gentlemen? 


York City 











essful bidders on February 3d 


Bid for all 10 of these splendid Books? 


willing to pay and have 






















































Why be a wallflower? 


privacy of your own 


EEK end parties- little social af- 


4 1 
fa formal and i ial occa- 
n reg ular phono- 






h or orchestra wit ve-tickling 

wusic—couples whi around, dancing 

the very latest ste] everybody happy, 
carefree, and having a fine time! 


It’s a shame for 





dance, when it is s ur 
Murray, America’ cher, 
has perfected a wonderful new method that 
aatlon 4 to le os alt 40 om Val 
enabies you to learn any ol the ery latest 
dances in a few minutes—and to learn all of 
them in a few hour 




















Even if you don’t know one step from 
another, you can very quickly learn to 
dance in a single evening through this 
method. You don’t need to leave your 
home to learn—you can master any dance 
in your own room after a few practice 
steps. And you can now prove it—at 
Arthur Murray’s expen He will teach 
you to dance in one evening or your le 
sons won't cost you a cent. Then, at the 
very next affair lancing begins, you 
can step right th absolute confi- 
dence that even ment T ke 1 
perfectl t, whether you are dancing 
the Fox One step, Ce lege 
Co ers T ‘alk, Waltz, or 
the newer st« 





Here’s What aFew Say: 


I am 


well satisfied that your way of teach 
rest I have taken lessons from da 
Huntington, W. Va., Chattanooga, 
mingham, Ala Your instructions are bett 
personal teachers, and thru your methods I 
coming a good dancer I will do all in my yx 
get new pupils for you 


} 











I want to tell you how wonderful your course is 
I was taught t ther dan 

pur lessons because I a 
learned more quickly thru pur 
ther teachers. lam now enjoying m 
» all those who want to k 
ing to take your lessons I ar 
asant hours 


ing tea 






ke 






lan 
many ple 
MORRIS 
Elgin Ave 
iniioba, Can 


gz. P 
3407 
Winnipeg, M 


with the lessons People are 
with which « grasps the idea 
1 feel grateful to you 
GRACE THREFALL 
Guler, Wash 





I am delighted 
amazed at the 
from your directions 


ease 


instructions sent me 


all the 

the course 
BEULAH ROGERS 

Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill 


I have made use of 
and am well pleased with 
4471 


Your course has given me a good knowledge of 





dancing l am getting along fine 
WILLIAM KOLICH, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
I know your lessons pretty well I attended a 
dance Thursday and got a compliment on my danc 
ing You know I never danced before and when I 


got into the ballroom I was the equal of them all 
They sure were surprised 
ARMOND MAROHI 
Mayville, Wis 
I must say that your dancing course is just simply 
great! Last night was the first time I danced 
even danced with the best dancers around here 
they all marveled at how well I danced 
HILDA WERTH, 
ampton, Neb 


and 











Why miss most of 
the real fun when you can so easily learn 
to dance in a single evening right in the 


home? 


Learn Without 
Partner or Music 


With Arthur Murray’s 



























remarkable correspond- 
ence u don’t 
need 
explain the sim- 
ple instructions 
neither do 
you a tually re- 
quire musi 
After you have 
cee ay 
earned the \| 
steps alone in | 
your own room, 
you can pose ps A Aren't they 
perfectly with i} foolish 
nN e + wil envy won- 
anyone. It will aS e derful danc- 
al o be auite , ing ability when they could so 
f ars + . easily and quickly learn to dance 
Ca r you to in their own home? 
dance in correct 
time on any 
floor to any or- Send No Money—Not 
hants as 
chestrn OF PRO One Cent 
music. 
ir Mur- All you need to do to get these 
recog- sixteen lessons is to simply fill in 
nized as Amer- and mail the coupon and the 
ica foremost complete sixteen lessons will be 
authority on so- This is Arthur Murray, Dancing promptly sent. When the postman 
cial dancing. — Anstracor to the ander ame. hands them to you, just deposit 
Such people as He has taught more than 60,000 $1.00 with him, plus a tew cents 
r . people hi io dan through his . 7 a "T 
the Vanderbilts, oie oom Raabieas wiied postage, in full payment. Then ex- 


Ex-Governor 

Locke Craig, of N. C., as well as scores of 
other socially prominent people, chose Mr. 
Murray as their dancing instructor. In fact, 
dancing teachers the world over take lessons 
from him. And more than 90,000 people 
have successfully learned to become wonder- 
ful dancers through his learn-at-homesystem. 


Special Free Proof Offer 

Private instruction in Mr. Murray's 
studio would cost you $10 for each lesson. 
But through his new method of teaching 
dancing in your own home, you get the 
instruction at a ridicu- 
lously low price. And if you aren't de- 
lighted, it doesn’t cost you a penny. 

Here is Mr. Murray’s special offer— 
made for a limited time and the right is 
reserved to withdraw it at any time with- 
out notice. He will send you the following 
sixteen lessons for five days’ free trial. 

The Correct Dancing Position—How to 
Gain Confidence—How to Follow Success- 
fully—The Art of Making Your Feet Look 

ttractive—The Correct Walk in the Fox 
Trot—The Basic Principles in Waltzing— 
How to Waltz Backward—The Secret of 
Leading—The Chasse in the Fox Trot—The 
Forward Waltz Step—How to Leave One 
Partner to Dance with Another—How to 
Learn and Also Teach Your Child to Dance 
—What the Advanced Dancer Should 
Know—How to Develop Your Sense of 
Rhythm—Etiquette of the Ballroom. 


Same high class 


1 


amine the system carefully for five 
days, follow the easy instructions and prove 
to yourself that you have found the quick- 
est, easiest, most delightful method to learn 
to dance. If, within 5 days you desire to 
do so, return the course and your dollar 
will be promptly refunded to you. But if 
you decide to keep the course—as you 
surely will—it is yours without any further 
payment. 

You positively cannot fail to become a 
perfect dancer if you follow the few easy 
instructions. In fact your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Remember, you send no 
noney in advance, just sign and mail the 
coupon and the complete sixteen-lesson 
course will come to you by return mail. 
But mail the coupon now—you may never 
see this offer again. 

ARTHUR MURRAY 
Studio 576 801 Madison Ave. New York 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 576 
801 Madison Avenue, New York 

To prove that you can teach me to dance in one eve- 
ning at home you may send the sixteen-lesson-course 
and when the postman hands it to me I will deposit 
$1.00 with him (plus a few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment If within five days I decide to return the course 

may do so and you will refund my money promptly 
and without question 


Name 
Address 


City oenees State ove 
If apt to be out when postman calls you may send the 
dollar with coupon and we will pay postage. Price out- 
side U. S. $1.10 cash with order. 








WITH 
WHICH 

IS 
COMBINED 
LESLIES 
WEEKLY 




















“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness”’ 
rPuey had just been married and everv- “She has not acknow ledged my wed- \ fond aunt inquire d of her me phew 
body was still making a fuss when ding gift.” how he was getting along at school. 

he who is “only the groom,” with a “No?” “Have vou ever been whipped vet?” she 
rather unsteady gait and a decidedly “T gave her a box of writing paper, asked teasingly. 
paint il face. wormed his wav through the — too.” ‘atin “Not bv the kids,” was his prompt 
crowd to the minister. sia reply. 

“Mr. White, there’s a question that’s Ripp What did he realize from the ' 
burdening mi\ mind horribly. Would hook of poems he had published ? 
you be so kind as to answer it?” Rapp That he didn’t know how to , 

“Certainly! I shall be delighted!’ write poetry. : 


~_ believe. if 
you said something, some time to-night 











I remember right, that 





about making us one.” 
“That is true. And the question?” 
“T would like to know which one.” 


Drawn by Gicpert WILKINSON. 
“Did the old love come back?” 
“It wasn’t wholly that. By the time 
he paid my alimony he had nothing 
a left, so he married me to get his 





money back.” 








——e cc et oe ee 





ve 


uv 








Afterthought 


by William Sanford 
y J 


| po not get any thrill from Christmas 
time now, but I get a thrill from 
just that word “Christmas.” 

In memory I see a wondrous Christ- 
mas tree, gay with sparkling bits of tinsel, 
and candles of divers colors, burning 
merrily, and fastened to the limbs with 
little shiny holders. And there are long, 
long strings of pop-corn hung from 
bough to bough, and winding in and out 
among the greenness. And then there 
are presents oh, wondrous presents! 
They are in many packages of mysterious 
sizes and shapes, all tied with bits of 
colored string, and hung here and there 
some partly hidden by the branches. . . . 
And we sit big-eved and excited, each 
wondering which ones are ours, 

And some one is Santa Claus, and takes 
off each present, oh, so slowly! And 
while we sit breathless he reads the name 
and we march up and receive the wonder- 
ful package. And everyone must crowd 
around while we open it, and then an- 
other name is called; and so on until all 
of the presents are distributed. ... And 
each of us got just what we wanted, only 
far more wonderful than we ever dreamed 
it could be. And we each have a little 
bag made of netting with a gay cord at 
the top, and the bag is filled with old- 
fashioned candy. And we trade with 
each other piece for piece each of us 
getting as much as we can of the kind we 
like the best. 

And by and by we all gather in front 
of the fireplace, where big logs are blazing, 
and we crack nuts on the hearth, and we 
are all very, very happy, and there is a 
father and mother happier even than we, 
because of the knowledge of our happi- 
hess, 

And after awhile the sandman gets in 
our eyes and we go slowly up the stairs, 
each with a big orange to eat to-mor- 
row. ... And outside it is very, very 
cold, and there is a little snow on the 
ground.... And when we walk on it in 
the morning it will go crunch, crunch, 
under our feet. And maybe it will melt 
a little at noon, and we will be able to 
make snowballs—but, anyway, we will 
have our orange. 

I do not get any thrill from Christmas 
time now, but I get a thrill from just 
that word “Christmas.” 

sae 


Th’ Coal King 


ly C. 8 Vyers 


6 Nd coal king sat oopon his throne, 
A merry soul was he. 

His hoose was built o’ brick an’ stone— 
As warm as it cad be. 


His vaults were fu’ o’ han’-picked coal, 
Aneuch tae last a’ vear. 

Tae nane he gave o’ his bank roll 
Tae bring fuel, food or ¢ heer. 


His wealth grew fast an’ he waxed fat, 
Wi’oot a care was he; 
Complacent, snoog, ves, a’ o’ that 
An’ mair, too, ane cad see. 
* . . 
An’ sae he went awa’ ane day, 
Tae stay a lang, lang spell. 
Here’s what I heard a cauld mon say: 
“TI think he’s gang tae hell.” 


( How to Be Happy 
sey hough Married—by Fish 












Edwin and Emmen- 
linde look into the 
future and realize 
with horror— 

That if you are very 
happily married you 
simply sit around 
and smile and grow 

fatter and fatter. 


Nag and wrangle 
and lead a cat-and- 
dog life and remain 
slim, and keep your 
figures. 





ry Ke e 


SWZ e A bm ; 





He—I read that two people can live for $12.50 a week. 
“No, but I will be a sister to you.” 











Philosophy in an Attic 
by Robert McBlair 


HE attic Philosopher was 
staring moodily out of his 
window under the eaves, 


chewing on a pencil and wonder- 
ing why the milkman had not 
left him his pint of milk. “Of 
course I have not paid him,” he 
reflected, “‘but 

The door opened with a bang, 
and the poet staggered in. His 
long hair was disheveled, his face 
was very pale, and as he stood 
dazedly in the center of the room 
he swayed, 

“What are 
here?” demanded 
pher. 

“TI have come up here to die,” 
replied the poet, catching sight 
of himself in the Philosopher’s 
shaving glass and making his 
hair a little more disheveled. 

“I must approach this matter 
as a philosopher,” began the 
Philosopher. “If you were go- 
ing to die, did you not realize 
that you could have died on the 
ground floor and have saved this 
climb up to my attic?” 

“IT must approach this matter 
as a poet,” returned the poet. 
“Did you ever hear of a poet 
who did not die in an attic?” 

“You hastened your end by 
this needless exertion,” ad- 
monished the Philosopher. 

“Please don’t argue,” replied 
the poet pettishly. “Have you 
anything to eat?” 


doing up 
Philoso- 


you 
the 


f bone Philosopher slapped his 
pockets absently. “Why, I 
don’t believe mur- 
mured. “The milkman was to 
leave me a pint of milk three 
times each day, but it’s been 
several day Ss now hy 

He began to turn over some 
notes. “Have you thought 
about the fact that perhaps 
really there is no such thing as 
space? Light rays, you know, 
travel through the luminifer- 
Ss 

“If we both die of starvation,” 
interrupted the poet, “it won't 
much matter whether there’s 
space or not.” 

“True!” agreed the Philoso- 
pher. “And so must, as 
philosophers, decide what we 
shall do about it.” 

The poet sat upon the floor 
and began pulling threads out of 
the ends of his raveled trousers to make 


so,” he 


we 


them more raveled. “You interest me 
strangely,” he remarked. 
“The next question,” continued the 


Philosopher, “is what can we do about 
ag 

“You are always so practical!” said 
the poet admiringly. He beat the air 
with a finger, and murmured. “What 
rhymes—with ‘mouth,’ except ‘south’?”’ 
he asked suddenly. 

“To discover what can be done,” went 
on the Philosopher, “we must concentrate 
our minds upon the factors involved.” 

“I’m too hungry to be bothered with 





Drawn by BOoLIN 


“Who's being practical now?” the Philosopher demanded. 


anything like that,” said the poet. 
“Isn’t it funny that no one has ever 
written a poem to muffins and tea?” 
The Philosopher was silent. 
“Or to beefsteak,”” mused the poet. 
“Or, for that matter, to Irish stew.” 


B"" the Philosopher was gazing raptly 
out of the window at something down 
the street. The poet rose rather hastily 
and approached him. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the poet. 

“Not bad, what?” echoed the Philoso- 
pher, laughing loudly. 

“Well, I should say!” agreed the poet. 


5 


“Don’t shove!” complained the other. 
“Do you know where she works?” 

“Cashier at Polly’s,” replied the poet, 
arranging his flowing tie. 

“Now if we only had some money we 
could go there for supper.” 

“Filthy lucre,” muttered 
“Have you pencil and paper? 
make a sonnet to her.” 

“Thatring on your finger!’ exclaimed the 
Philosopher. “Why haven’t vou sold it?” 

“Why not, indeed?” agreed the poet, 
taking it off and giving it tohim. “Your 
practicality is astounding.” 

(Continued on page 29) 


the poet. 
I could 

















Told at the 19th Hole 








Edwin Levick. 








“Heaping green and fairway 
With a silence, dee p and white."— 
Sarazen Edition of Whittier. 


Belmont Spring Country Club, Waverly, Mass. 

















Kagles and Birdies 


by Walter Trumtull 


W: READ articles signed by Vardon, Ray, 
Taylor, Braid, Mitchell, Duncan, Hutchi- 
son, Sarazen, Barnes, Brady, Ouimet and 
Evans on the use of a mashie 

They all agreed upon one point 

In order to play the shot properly you had 
to have a mashie. 

After reading carefully all that they said 
we went and got our mashic. 

And threw it away. 


Gus Van told us this one. It may not be 
young. But we think it’s good. 

\ young man with a jealous disposition and 
a pretty and flirtatious fiancée wrote to a sup- 
posed rival as follows: 

“T am told that you have been seen kissing 
my girl, Come to my office at 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday and we'll settle this matter.” 

In the next morning's mail came the reply: 

“I have received a copy of your cir ular 
letter. 1 will be present at the meeting.” 


. * . 


Lift the lashes from those eyes, 
Misty as if steeped in dew, 

Blue as cloudless summer skies, 
Deep and wonderful and true. 

] can't bear that look of pain; 
Trust me, dear, and do not doubt. 
Lift those lashes once again: 

I will get the cinder out. 


Since the decline in foreign currency the 
admonition to put net your trust in princes 
has become more valuable than ever. 


* 


Every boy is prince of an imaginary empire 
and subject of an imaginary queen. Later he 
laughs at his own fancies, never admitting 
that hidden in a shadowy corner of his heart 
is still a pallid little hope that whispers there 
may be somewhere a land of dreams come true. 


Ballades of a Dub 


by A. N. Cc. Fou ler 
My Middle Name Is Divots Now 


‘i Bible boob (is it in Kings?) 
Who ate up all the grass, you know, 
Old Nebu (and the rest), he brings 

No envy to my feelings—no, 

Because no blade of grass may grow 
Where I with ready irons plow; 

I'm very fond of greens and so 

My middle name is Divots now. 


[ eat it too with sundry swings; 
\t ev'ry swipe and dig and blow 
The air is full of turf and things 
As round about the course I go 
And elevate the life below 

To higher planes that shall endow 
The low with lofty virtues, bo— 
My middle name is Divots now. 


We re led by moral whisperings 

To lift the prostrate to a show 

Upon the heights and lend them wings 
Across the upper zones to flow 

Where chastely gleams the purest snow; 
I help the best that I know how 

As I go digging to and fro— 

My middle name is Divots now. 


L’ Envoi 


Say, Greens Committee, do bestow 
Your anger clsewhere and allow 
\ dub must reap as he doth sow— 
My middle name is Divots now. 


Cd 


FF. 


6 hee duffers were playing a 200-yard hole. 
As they neared the green, one said: 

“How many have you played?” 

“Eight,” was the answer. “How many are 
you?” 

“ve only played seven,” said the first 
duffer, “but I'm afraid you'll beat me—my 
short game is awful!” 


Scooty Blear 
hy a. My rs 


Goo gawfers manage Lae get alang by hook 
‘ or crook. 

By th’ wa’, is't nae Senator Capper wha is 
th’ farm bloc head? 

* . * 

There's mony a loop atween th’ tee an’ th’ 
cuip. 

‘ ‘ ’ 

I ken a mon wha a’ways has muckle grief 
oon th’ tee. He is head slicer in a cannery. 

* * “ 

Th’ reason why a politeetian never mak’s a 
guid gawfer is that he’s a’ways looking § side- 
ways keepin’ his ear tae th’ groun’. 

> - * 

In th’ auld days maist fellows wadna tak’ a 
drink aifter a meal. Noo, when there's oppor- 
toonity, they dinna remember aboot th’ meal. 

« * * 

I ken an oculist wha cuts doun his coal bill 
by savin’ oop a’ th’ cinders he extracts frae 
his patients’ eyes. 

* * 

Mony a motorist hae aiften burned th’ mid- 
nicht oil tryin’ tae devise a wa’ tee keep frae 
burnin’ oop sae muckle gasoline. 

+. * * 

A farmer wha is a frien’ o’ mine had a bad 
fire th’ ither day. His barn burned doun an’ 
his strawstack burned oop. 

* * 7 

In my youth, I saved oop a’ th’ beer checks I 
cad get haud o° for th’ proverbial rainy day. 
An’ noo th’ eighteenth amendment hae shat- 
tered my weel planned thrift. 


* * * 


An 18-Karat Banquet 
\ frien’ o’ mine returned frae Japan recently. 
He tauld me that ane o’ th’ maist enjoyable 
functions he attended was a banquet at which 
th’ eighteenth coorse was carrots. 

















SPEAKING OF AFRICAN GOLF “S: 
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“I say, Bob, that was a great idea of : SS 
yours, marking the balls that way. Why, ; P 
those little black rascals haven't lost a 












ball all day.” 


I Won a Ball That Day 


Ly Mack saw noted golfers play and said 

to me, “A. B., 

Those guys have taught me how to putt, just 
lamp me once and see. 

You stand erect, you grasp the « lub, you hold 
your left leg still 

And when you get direction, tap the ball and 
then it will 

Go straight and care-free on its way and drop 
into the hole.” 

Dave “tapped” but missed it by a foot—he 
did upon my soul. 

Then I stepped up and putted in my own old- 
fashioned way; 

The ball dropped in— 
Dave that day. 


I won another ball from 


“A. B., you don’t know how to drive,” Doc 

Robbie said one day . 

“You'd better take some lessons or you'll 
never learn to play. 

You move your feet, you swing too quick, you 
ought to slow a bit; 

Just watch me and I'll show you how a golf 
ball should be hit.” 

He teed his ball, he swung his club, it came 
through with a will 

But left the golf ball on the tee quite undis- 
turbed and still. 

I teed my ball and modestly drove in my 
awkward way 

And though my form was awful, won a ball 
from “Doc” that day. 


“Now listen, Abe,” Bill Williams said, “your 
drives and putts are good, 

But every brassie shot you make goes off into 
the wood. 

You hold your club too tight and take your 
eve off of the ball, 

You'll never be a golfer ‘till you get it right, 
that’s all. 

Now watch me and [ll show you how a brassie 
shot is made.” 

He showed me with a rotten shot, worse than 
I ever made. 

I stepped up with my brassie in my dumb, 
bewildered way, 

And won another golf ball from my old friend 
Bill that day. 


And so, no matter what the club, I always 
play it wrong 

And have to listen patiently to some friend 
critic’s song; 

But even so, I have my fun, for when the day 
is done 

He has to sign an order for the golf ball I have 
won. 

—A. B. Merrirr, Grand 

Highlands Country Club. 

tt 
A" oto darky hurried into a drug store 
£ telephone booth and asked for long dis- 


Rapids (Mich.) 


tance connection, giving the address of a person 
After a long wait the 
operator told him that the San Francisco ex- 
change was on the wire. 

“Now,” she said, “deposit seven dollars and 


in San Francisco. 


sixty-five cents, and I will give you the con- 
nection.” 


The old negro appeared not to have under- 
stood 

“What did yo" say, Miss?” he asked 

“T said, you must deposit seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents. Put the money in the slots 
on the telephone.” 

*Ma-aam?”’ 

“[ told you to deposit seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents.” 
“Say, Miss,” 
the darky, “how much do it cost t’ hang up 

dis thing?” 


She raised her voice. 
came the quavering tones of 


ste 
(- Sunday after church a negro pastor 
of a small Southern town saw the deacon 
of the church take a coin from his pocket and 
substitute it for a larger coin on the “plate.” 
The parson asked, ‘What's 
Rastas?” 
The deacon answered, “‘I’se takin’ out my 
fifty-cent piece dat [’se started de collection 
wid fo’ five years.” 


yo" doin’, 


Rad 
\ SCHOOLBOY at lunch time entered a 
4 4% grocery store and said to the clerk: 


“Take this order: 10 pounds sugar at 6 cents; 
11 pounds coffee at 25 cents; 8 pounds tea at 
30 cents. Add that up. How much is it?” 

The clerk replied “95.75.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the boy. 

“Of course I am sure.” 

The boy thanked him and said, ““That’s my 
arithmetic lesson for to-morrow,” 
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“He works only on inspiration.” 
“Yes, the rent’s due to-morrow.” 


Retailing Grief 
by Walt Mason 


Y LIFE is shot to pieces, my weird 
is hard to dree, for all my aunts 
and nieces have come to visit 


me. They're swarming in the cottage, 
they occupy the chairs, they eat the price- 
less pottage, they’re camping on the 
stairs. I'd tell my tale of sorrow to 
neighbors here and there, some sympathy 
I'd borrow, to ease my load of care. 

To Abner Johnson’s dwelling I heavy 
hearted go; to him I would be telling 
my dark blue tale of woe. I say, “My 
Aunts Matilda, Jemima, Dorcas, Jane, 
Rebecca, Rose and Hilda came on last 
evening’s train; and there are fourteen 
nieces, a giddy, vamping crew; with 
trunks and large valises, they'll stay a 
year or two. Oh, Abner, life is dreary, 
my skies are dark and gray, so hand out 
something cheery to drive the gloom 
away!” 

And Abner cries, “Ods onions! Talk 
not to me of woe; for I have many 
bunions, and corns on every toe. I've 
tried all kinds of potions, I’ve tried all 
kinds of salves; I’ve rubbed Doc Kil- 
dare’s lotions all up and down my calves; 
I've soaked my blooming ankles in dope 
that burned the hide, and still the anguish 
rankles, the pains with me abide. The 
ache, which never ceases, grows worse 
when you arrive, to talk about your nieces 
and aunts, in blocks of five. Be grateful, 
oh, be grateful, for blessings you enjoy; 
with idle tales it’s hateful your neighbors 
to annoy.” 


| sEE the brass-bound copper, he’s 
pacing to rnd fro; to him it will be 
roper to tell my tale of woe. I say to 
im, ““O peeler, pray hearken to my yarn; 
it is a blood congealer; my life’s not worth 
a darn. Once I was gay and happy, I 


gamboled on the lea, each hour was bright 
and snappy, as festive as could be. In all 
these windswept regions no sadder wight 
now dwells; my aunts in serried legions, 
have entered, wearing bells. There is my 
Aunt Amelia, who plies a powder puff; 
and there’s my Aunt Cordelia, who takes 
cheap grades of snuff; there is my Aunt 
Susanna, who is exceeding fat; and eke 
my old Aunt Hannah, who brought her 
Maltese cat.” 





«Revert Matersg 





“Oh, cease your idle chatter,” the sad- 
eyed peeler cried; “‘what do such trifles 
matter, where full grown griefs abide? 
Had I no greater trouble than aunts in 
every chair, my harmless mirth would 
bubble from lips devoid of care. I 
pinched a plute for speeding—the work 
for which I'm hired—and now that plute 
is pleading to have me promptly fired. 
His pull is vastly greater than any pull 
I know; he'll get me soon or later, and 
hence I'm filled with woe. For I’ve a 
second cousin, a grandma nearly dead, 
and uncles by the dozen who look to 
me for bread. I view my future sadly, 
disasters in it lurk; if things continue 
badly [ll be obliged to work. And when 
my life is darkest, when comfort galli- 
vants, when I’ve the care that carkest, 
you tell me of your aunts. Your life is 
hunkydory, you ought to dance and grin; 
if you resume your story I'll have to run 
you in.” 

Each day my woe increases, each day 
I’m more distressed, for I have aunts and 
nieces until I cannot rest. Men see the 
teardrops glisten upon my features pale, 
but not a man will listen when I would 
tell my tale. 

see 


Clairvoyance 
by Cyril B. Egan 


I: LOVE blind—or overkind, 

That he should never fail to see, 
That he should never fail to find, 

Some new and subtle witchery— 
Hitherto undiscovered grace, 

In the beloved’s lovely face? . 
Or are the luckless loveless blind 

Who cannot find, in maiden dear, 
What love beholds with vision clear? 


Do all these others walk in night, 
Where love looks on with second sight? 


Up in the air over nothing. 
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Stories 





to 


Tell 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. 





First Prize 

fp doctor was examining a hos- 

pital corpsman for advancement 
in rating. “What would you do if 
the captain fainted on the bridge?” 

“Bring him to,” warbled the 
aspiring corpsman. 

“Then what?” said the doctor. 

“Bring him two more,” returned 
the gob.—Locan E. Rvaa es, 
U.S.S. Mississippi. 











Second Prize 
HE four-year-old of a doctor’s family 
had made his first trip to Sunday 
school, and on his return his mother 
asked him what story the teacher had 
told him. 

“It was about the Good Samerican,” 
answered son. ‘“‘This Samerican found a 
man left by robbers on the road. He had 
wounds all over. The Samerican poured 
oil in them. Iodine would have been 
better.” 


Rd 
A FAT actor had to jump from a 
+ twelve-foot cliff to a piece of 


ground that was hidden behind the scenes, 
so he paid a brawny super to be there to 
catch him as he landed. The time came 
for the fat actor to leap and looking and 
seeing the super was on the spot he 
sprang carelessly into the void, as if the 
twelve feet was no more to him than 
twelve inches; down he sailed swiftly 
through the air, and crash! he struck the 
hard floor with terrible impact, for the 
super, stepping back, had failed him. 

“Why didn’t you catch me?” 
moaned. 

“I wanted to,” said 


he 


the super, “but you 
didn’t bounce.” 
Fs 


\ MUSICAL conductor 
was going out on 


tour with a revue. He 


had been staying in 
New York attending 


rehearsals. With him 
he had two rather large 


grips. He was not 

desirous of dragging 

them about all over Aa 
the country, and re- © 


marked to his landlady 
that he thought of ye te 
leaving them in the left 
luggage office at the 


Pennsylvania Station, “"— 
His landlady hap- ~@. 
pened to hail from eS 


Scotland. “And what 
will that cost you, sir?” 
she asked. 


“Oh, about fifty 
cents a week.” 
The landlady held 


up her hands in horror. 
“You would be a fool 
to pay that a week,” 
she said. “Why don’t 
you pawn them and 
pay a dime a month?” 


All others at regular rates. 


A NEGRO company had just returned 
4 4 from a long forced march, and the 
captain had been anxious to make a 
record. 

“To-morrow we will go on another 
hike and try for this record again, but I 
don’t want anyone to go that doesn’t 
want to. All those who do not want to 
go will step two steps forward.” 

All moved but man, whom the 
captain addressed, with a stern glance at 
the laggards: 

“Private Jones, I’m proud of you. 
You are the only man in the whole com- 
pany who really wants to go.” 

Jones, highly gratified, said: ‘Why, 
you see, sah, I hates to take dem two 


steps.” 


one 


Rd 
0.D.—Have you seen any stray animals 
around here? 
Sentry—Yes, sir. Two mules. 
“What outfit are they from?” 
“I dunno, sir. They had no collar 
ornaments,” 
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Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


A Green brakeman on the Colorado 
4 & Mudline was making his first trip to 
Ute Pass. They were going up a very 
steep grade, and with unusual difficulty 
the engineer succeeded in reaching the 
top. At the Cascade station, looking 
out of his cab, the engineer saw the new 
brakeman and said with a sigh of relief: 

“TI tell you what, my lad, we had a job 
to get up there, didn’t we?” 

“We certainly did,” said the brakeman, 
“and if I hadn’t put on the brakes, we’d 
have slipped back.” 

FS 


MAN was wanted by the police. 
44% They secured six different photo- 
graphs of him and the pictures were cir- 
culated through the locality. 

The chief in a small town wrote to 
headquarters a few days later saying: 
“I duly received the pictures of the six 
miscreants whose capture is desired. I 
have arrested five of them; the sixth is 
under observation and will be taken 
soon.” 
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The Boss—All right, you’re hired. 
Now start right in, as soon as you 
can get on your work-clothes. 

Applicant—Cap’n, I’se standin’ right 
in the middle of mah trunk right now. 
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“Attagirl!l” 


Sketches by Weed 








The records for mermaids have 
been coming down at an amazing 
rate. 


HEN Suzanne Lenglen _ first 
flashed into fame the cry arose 
that another barrier between the 


sexes was down. It was said that here 
was a woman who could play tennis as 
well as any man. The suggestion was 
made that Mlle. Lenglen ought by every 
right to be a member of the French Davis 
Cup team. Her game was so brilliant 
and spectacular that many observers felt 
she could hold her own with the best 
regardless of sex. 

Eventually a test was made in an ex- 
hibition match with Tilden and the man 
won quite easily. Male supremacy in 
sport was yet to be jarred. In most other 
fields of endeavor the gap is still large. 





Male supremacy in sport is yet to be 
jarred. 







Glenna Collett could not begin to hold 
Sweetser at golf, and indeed there must 
be at least a hundred men who could con- 
cede her odds. We have never seen any 
of the girls’ baseball teams. but we ven- 
ture to predict that it is not altogether 
their skill which draws the crowds. In 
all track and field events the marks set 
by women cannot be compared to the best 
performances by men, and the Wellesley 
eight-oared crew would not stand a 
chance in a race even with a Harvard crew. 


be SWIMMING we are inclined to think 
that the gap is smaller. Here the 
records for mermaids have been coming 
down at such an amaz- 
ing rate that it is not 
quite safe to say that 
man must always re- 
main the superior. Par- 
ticularly in distance 
swimming there is a 
stamima in some 
women that suggests 
that here is the field of 
sport in which the ab- 
solute and uncom- 
promising equality of 
the sexes may be estab- 
lished for the first eC 
time, 

We should not care 
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to be dogmatic about the future. It seems 
to us a not altogether fantastic possi- 
bility that in some distant day the ama- 
teur golf and tennis championships might 
conceivably go away from our sex. This 
would not necessarily indicate equality. 
This feminine champion might be a 
“sport” in the Darwinian and not the 
athletic sense. The present discrepancy 
is not so great that some Joan of Arc 
with a midiron might not vault across it. 
Before anybody says that women can 
never meet men on an equal basis in 
games he would do well to consider the 
amazing development of athletic prowess 
which has taken place among feminine 
contenders within fifty years. The gap 
between men and women may still be 
great, but it is hardly as wide as that 
which exists between the modern girl 
and the miss of the early eighteen- 
seventies, 


} Dye within our own memory is the 
4 day when no gentleman ever thought 
of doing more than tossing a service ata 
lady. Thirty years ago she squealed 
and drove the ball into the net. It was 
all very jolly. Now we have the privilege 
of watching mixed doubles matches in 
which Tilden and Johnston slam their 
hardest at fair opponents, and more than 
that the ball comes back. We watched 
Lenglen in such a match when she paired 
with Dean Mathey and defeated May 
Bundy and Willis Davis. On that par- 
ticular afternoon she played the best 
game of the four and the figures showed 
that she far excelled the others in the 
number of placements. Often she stormed 
her way to the net and Davis, a terrific 
hitter, tried to slam the ball right through 
her. But he couldn't. Each time she 
tossed it back with a flip of her wrist, 
and more than that, angled it into spots 
from which it could not be returned. 
Already the best of the women in any 
given sport are well above the male aver- 
age. It isn’t sex which has held them 
back so much as tradition. In the days 
when young women wore corsets and 
long skirts and had hair in their eves it 
was too much to expect that they should 
make a decent showing in athletics. In- 
deed the girl who could do well at games 
was rather looked down upon. She 
wasn’t ladylike. In the matter of hair, 
at least, complete equality has been won. 
The hand that bobs the headdress may 
yet rock a championship crown from the 
brow of some complacent male person. 
Corsets, we are told, are now rare ex- 
hibits. And there is a decided tendency 





There is a decided tendency to knickerbockers. 
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Football offers few inducements to 
the fair. 


to knickerbockers. 


soon be upon us. 


A woeful day may 


jeer we do not look forward with in- 
tense joy to the days of athletic 
equality. It will bruise the ego of our 
entire sex. There was much comfort in 
the good old times, when the most incom- 
petent male could regain his self-esteem 
by going out to play golf or tennis with a 
girl and beating her. And_ there 
always the possibility of turning to such 


was 


a one with a swagger and saying, “Let 
me show you how to do it.” 

It is argued that whatever the poten- 
tial physical prowess of women may be, 
they have too much temperament to 
engage successfully in competitive sport 
with men. We are reminded that Su- 
zanne wept and defaulted. But this is 
careless contention. It overlooks the 
numberless halfbacks, guards, and tackles 
from Rutgers, Villanova, Yale, Princeton 
and Harvard who have been led weeping 
to the side lines. Yale, for instance, is by 
reputation the most virile of all American 
institutions, and vet it is a set part of the 
bulldog’s football tradition that the cap- 
tain of a losing eleven shall bury his head 
in his arms and sob like a little child. 

Riad 
Giusep’ 
by Cie ordge M itchell 


’M «=COBLER feller 
I'm ver smart kid 
step; 
Got tree tousan’ doll’ already save op- 
You betcha ma life, I'm ver rich wop. 


Cantoni Giusep’. 
you watcha you 


Wan day is bring me de shoes Mariett’ 

Beautiful jus’ lik’ de sunshine is set. 

Wen she see Giusep’ she smila de face; 

You tink is de bird sing all over 
de place. 


Wan time, I’m jus’ gonna say: 
“Oh, vou kid, 

I got plenta money, is offa de 
lied. 

If you lova me lik’ I lova you, 

For all you’ life I fixa you shoe.” 

Den wen 

“Goodaby” 

jomp on de 


we git marry, we say 


An’ ship, lik’ two 
Wise guy; 

Buy nice li’ house in bel’ Napoli 

An’ raise tirteen chil’ren to worka 
for me. 


“Oh, I have a piece 
“For heaven's sake, 


True Compensation 
by Katherine Negley 


4 bs dainty little flapper tripped along 
the street, flirting every once in 
awhile. Her hair was bobbed and hen- 
naed, her evelashes were beaded, her eve- 
brows were shaved, her peach-and-cream 
complexion was evenly put on, her gown, 


her hose and her shoes were the very 
latest. 
By the flapper’s side walked her 





It is still the manly art. 
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of coal in my eye!” 
save it!” 


mother. She wore wide shoes, and an 
old-fashioned hat, her dress was plain 
and almost shabby, her hair was rolled 
into a tight knot, her face was wrinkled 
and worn, her hands showed hard work 
and her shoulders drooped pathetically. 
The passers-by remarked the couple 
and sighed about the silliness and heart- 
lessness of flappers in general and_ this 
flapper in particular and thought with 
pity of the evident struggle the mother 
had gone through. 
But the flapper’s mother was 
little lady in the 


rested 


the happiest 
whole city and her eves 
lovingly upon the little flapper 
her flapper, her. daughter, her 
baby—who was just like other 
girls of her age, having the same 
things, doing the same things and 
looking the same. 

All her life the mother had 
been different from others of her 
time and age, and her flapper was 
a compensation for everything she 
had been called upon to endure. 

sas 

Hardly anyone expects to go 
to sleep on a Pullman but the 
porter. 








aon Jt “Johannes Kreisler”’ 
Ki y held up to Admire 


A masterpiece of theater-mechanics 
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and stage lighting 
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, ? 7 } ~ ¢ Sketched behind the scenes 
KC “aq » at the Apollo Theater 
\y ih by John Held, Jr. 
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Fokine rehearsed the ballet. Even is ) 
the nimble chamois would find Ss my &p 
plenty of ground for complaint. 
But dancers are natural - born 
kickers. Bee -_ 
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Ss. 
--*- | 
| © fpptadans “Johannes Kreisler” was pro- a 
duced it was the custom of the x is { 
actor to pass before the scene. In this yy 
play, however, the scene passes before — Wy —/ 2 j -_— L 
the actor. In other words, Kreisler is Va L 
more acted against than acting. Forty- RY be 
one scenes shift before him. Twenty f Va a 
in the first act, twelve in the second, ‘ te 
and so on till all the scenery is used oe nd 
up. Svend Gade is the inventor. He ro GS } 
is also a Dane, AA ed \ 
a ‘ 





BEN AMI, as Johannes, has found 
plenty to occupy himself with. Yet 
the task seems simple. After the forty- 
two scenes have shifted by him, there 
seems little to do but to wait till they 
have recovered their whereabouts and 
begin another revolution. Sounds no 
more complicated than the usual Central 
American Government. 
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a pe Frank Reicher put Ben 
~~ 4 Ami and Lotus Robb 
Ks ey (the two principals) 
through their paces, 
marked a spot on the 
floor, and set the ma- 

chinery in motion. 
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George Jean Nathan’s Theater Page 


The Conspiracy of the Managers 


HE present theatrical season seems 
to have been arranged by the man- 
agers with the deliberate purpose of 


putting on the most important plays 
each week the day after my JupGE article 
is due, thus not only making me a week 
late in reviewing the plays in question 
but also making my articles very dull by 
forcing me to lead off with the second and 
third-rate dinguses which they put on 
up to Thursday. Take the present weck, 
for example. On Thursday night—just 
a day too late for me—Belasco will put on 
“The Merchant of Venice’; on Friday, 
Al Woods brings along “The Masked 
Woman,” and on Saturday the Selwyns 
are due to do “Johannes Kreisler.” All 
these, together with the productions 
coming the first part of next week there- 
fore, have to go by the board until my 
next article. And, meanwhile, what do 
the managers leave me? Out of what do 
they compel me to contrive some thou- 
sand or more words of sufficient interest 
and brilliance to make JuDGE pay me its 
rich weekly stipend? “‘Gringo’’—‘‘a play 
of Mexican ife’—by Miss Sophie Tread- 
well! 


I" Is a dirty trick the managers play on 
me. I have a feeling that they are in 
this wise trying to get rid of me by making 
my articles so flat that no one will read 
them and I'll be fired. If they would only 
have a heart and put on “Hamlet” 
oftener than they do, I'd be happy; be- 
cause one can go on writing about ““Ham- 
let” for weeks on end when there is 
nothing else new to write about, and get 
away with it. The duller one writes 
about “Hamlet,” the better people seem 
to like it. Anything goes. The only 
American who has written anything new 
and interesting about “Hamlet” in the 
last fifteen years is Frank Harris. The 
rest of them, taking their cue from Ham- 
let himself, have gotten away with 
murder. In the last six weeks I have 
read a grand total of 157,000 words on 
John Barrymore’s Hamlet, all but 7,000 
of them the sheerest whang-doodle. And 
Walter Hampden is coming along soon 
with another Hamlet! 


“( \Nrinco,” the play about which I to- 

HT day have to write this entire article, 
is worth exactly one paragraph, yet I 
shall not allow that to discourage me. 


Anyone can write an entire article on a 
play by Rostand, or Shaw, or some such 
dramatist, but it takes real ingenuity to 
write one on a play like this “Gringo.” 
About the only way one can write a 
whole article on a play like “Gringo” is to 
write an that has nothing to do 
with the play and then cast about for 
some way that will hitch it to the subject 
in hand with a sufficiently convincing 
flim-flam. It occurs to me that, in this 
crisis, I might write an entitled 
“The Conspiracy of the Managers,” but 
I fear that it would interest no one and, 


essay 


essay 


besides, I can’t think of anything 
good out of which to fashion such an 


Or I might possibly do an essay 
on the job of writing an essay when 
has no subject about which to 
write an essay, but while that isn’t a bad 
idea at all, it isn’t precisely the sort of 
thing that the readers of this page either 
expect or want. So I am driven willy- 
nilly into writing about the play itself. 
And, as I have observed, there is not 
much that one can write about the play. 
If I try the dodge of telling you the plot 
in extenso, you will be on to me at once 
and know that I am filling space by the 
most obvious of devices. And it is up to 
me to deceive you. If I write profes- 
sorially of the construction, motivation, 
etc., of the play, you will go to sleep, and 
rightly. And if I take up six or seven 
hundred words goo-gooing about the 
actors, you will think that you are reading 
the New York Herald and will run over 
to the newsstand and demand thirteen 
cents back. You can sympathize with 
my predicament. Well, what is there to 
be done about it? Damned if I know, 
but if you will close vour eves and put 
yourselves into the proper frame of mind, 


I'll try. Now then 
“( ‘ RINGO’ —but wait a moment! What 
I is this? The Wednesday morning 
papers at my elbow contain a piece of 
news: “Owing to a sudden booking, 
“The Red Poppy,’ a play by André Picard 
and Francois Carco, will open at the 
Greenwich Village Theater to-night.” I 
am saved! I shall not have to write a 
whole article on “Gringo” after all! I 
shall therefore stop at this point, offer up 
a prayer of thanks, and wait until to- 
night, and after “The Red Poppy,” to 
entertain you with some brilliant and 


essay. 


one 
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very juicy critical remarks. Surely 
“The Red Poppy,” produced by the 
astute young Mr. Baron who did Porto- 
Riche’s “Amoureuse” and  Bourdet’s 
“Rubicon,” will provide me with all 
the necessary material that “Gringo” 


failed to. 


Wr to-night has come and gone; 
'Y and I have seen “The Red Poppy” 
and am no better off than I was before. 
As in the case of “Gringo,” one can say 
all one wants to say about it in a single 
paragraph. Perhaps even a single sen- 
tence would do. That sentence would be 
as follows: ““The Red Poppy” is an old 
Henry W. Savage musical comedy with- 
out any music. Not a particularly orig- 
inal sentence, but it describes the play 
more or less exactly. To go on and write 
a lot more about it would be like writing 
a thousand words to describe a clog 
dance. One simply says that a clog 
dance is good or bad, and then, duty 
amply done, goes to bed. There isn’t 
much more that one can say about a clog 
dance, and if there were no one would 
want to hear it anyway. Similarly, 
there isn’t much more to say about a 
“Red Poppy” than to state that it is 
poor and very obvious stuff, and then 
shut up. I might go on and point out 
that in “Gringo” we have a young Mexi- 
can Indian girl who feels the call of the 
blood and is drawn back to her own peo- 
ple, and that in “The Red Poppy” we 
have a young French Apache girl who 
feels the call of the blood and is drawn 
back to hers, but to what end? You 
have seen so many plays in which the 
call of the blood draws them back to 
their own people that you would feel like 
throwing a soft pie at me for again 
bringing up the painful subject. 

Miss Estelle Winwood is the leading 
lady of the Picard-Carco exhibit. As the 
Parisian Apache girl, she is as Parisian 


and as Apache as Hugh Walpole. Mr. 
Walpole, however, speaks very much 


better English than Miss Winwood. Miss 
Winwood’s English is less the English of 
London’s West End than the English of 
the billiard table, if you get what I mean. 
Bela Lugosi, imported from Budapest, 
has the réle of the hot Apache lover. 
Mons. Lugosi is a portly Valentino, who, 
on the opening night, made a considerable 
mash on the ladies. 
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the dancing moths. 


by 


Josef and Karel Kapek 


What insects we mortals 
be! All of us are here—The 
social butterfly, the para- 
sitic Bolshevik, the cloak 
and suit-making beetle, the 
bohemian cricket, the un- 
born genius, the voracious 
. : fly. So to the life are they 
d w 
The Male Beetle: Scott eS | a p= 
Cooper. 











Photographs by Abot. 


Robert Edeson as the Vagrant with 


“The World We Live In’”’ 


A Play from the Czecho-Slovak 








The Crickets: Vinton 
Freedley and Jill Middle- 
ton. 














The business man 
who has seen 
“The World We 
Live In” will find 
it difficult to look 
a beetle squarely 
in the eye. 























Ruth Hale’s Movie Page 


A Peg to Hang on 


nts which is to follow will have no 
particular point—which is to say 
that it will not be about any par- 
ticular thing—and those who like only 
scribblers with subjects may thank me 
for this warning, and turn this page. The 
pretty low average of the pictures now 
secable on Broadway, on which we have 
not already written, has decided us that 
rather than be low in our mind over 
them, we will babble of assorted things, 
and pay no attention to the current films. 
One of the things on which we are 
chock-a-block with enthusiasm and words 
is Laurette Taylor's “Peg o” My Heart,” 
which has not even reached the stage of 
public release. It is not ideal as a picture, 
although it tells itself pretty well to the 
eve. It has not been able to get along 
without many verbal quotations from the 
Hartley Manners comedy, and much of 
it, as a screen version, is told as well as 
shown. But it is nevertheless beautifully 
set, almost miraculously designed and 
photographed, and concerning its chief 
performance, we simply burble. Laurette 
Taylor has a voice like an angel, and we 
would have said that, lacking it, she 
would lack much of her usual irradiating 
charm. Nothing of the sort. She simply 
pours her passionate and tremendous 
purposes through her eyes, which are not 
only the eyes of an angel, but of full seven 
devils as well. Her screen beauty is just 
as compelling as her theater beauty, and 
though our ears be boxed for saying it, 
the screen beauty is by far the younger. 
There really are vast yards of screen on 
which Laurette Taylor looks not a day 
over fifteen, and yet it is ten years since 
she first played Peg. However, some 
of what we must say about Peg and 
her creator we must save till the picture 
is out. Then we will go into why Miss 
Taylor must make more and more pic- 
tures. # 


Ws: HAVE another letter from a corre- 
spondent which we must answer 
here, since it concerns one of our short- 
comings committed lately in this spot. 
Not so long ago we had occasion to use a 
part of the story of Max Beerbohm’s 
“Happy Hypocrite.” We began with a 
rather majestic attitude that probably 
nobody knew anything about the book 
except ourself, because it was so good it 
was sure to be out of print. Then we 
told the story. Whereupon we receive 
the following: (From Stedman Buttridge, 


Jr., Concord, Massachusetts—)*“*. . the 
aptness and accuracy of which you subse- 
quently go on to prove by demonstrating 
quite earnestly that you are not among 
the chosen few who remember The Happy 
Hypocrite. According to you ‘his mask 
would remain, he had been warned, as 
long as he stayed out of the sun. Years 
went by, but finally mischance overtook 
him, and the sun caught him full in the 
face. The mask melted.’ In behalf of 
the few who remember The Happy Hypo- 
crite, and of those who have not read it, 
and for the huge (if rather vulgar) pleas- 
ure I take in correcting a‘ well-informed 
person, may I remind you that, according 
to Author Beerbohm, Lord George Hell 
never made the slightest effort to keep 
out of the sun, because this mask was 
proof against its rays, and that the sun 
did not melt the mask and reveal Hell 
saintly and radiant. Quite the con- 
trary, if you will excuse me for pointing. 
The fact is (at least if we can take Max's 
word for it) that it was Hell’s former mis- 
tress, a bellicose Italian lady, not the 
sun, who ‘caught him full in the face’ and 
clawed off the mask in a catch-as-catch- 
can tussle. Perhaps you read an expur- 
gated version of the little fable. Your 
idea, however, was not so bad, and it had 
the merit of great originality.” 

We regret to add that Mr. Stedman 
Buttridge, Jr., is entirely correct. We 
deprecate his ascribing to us great 
originality, but there was a merit, never- 
theless, that our personal version had. 
Having entirely forgotten how Beerbohm 
got the mask off Lord George, and being 
under the greatest necessity of having the 
mask off, in order to use his unmasked 
face for the point which we were be- 
laboring, our version had the practical 
merit of stripping him down. We do not 
want to seem ungrateful to Mr. But- 
tridge, nor overly uppity about our mis- 
takes, but we would just like to know 
what he would have done about it if he 
had been in our same painful position. 
It’s all very well to sit in these libraries in 
intellectual Concord, where Samuel Mer- 
win tells us the brain weight per capita 
runs ounces and ounces ahead of the na- 
tional average, and keep Lord George 
Hell’s mask experiences straight. 

But out in a motion picture look-out 
we have to peel our gentlemen in the first 
handy way we can think of. Let this, 
however, be a warning to our motion 
picture readers. Please don’t depend on 
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us for the finest accuracy. We haven't it. 
The only thing we can promise is that 
when future readers catch us man- 
handling a masterpiece, we will make 
not only a public apology but a public 
correction. Then if finally we are mis- 
leading, it is the fault of our lazy corre- 
spondents. We are thinking a little of 
making one corner of this page a letter 
box, anyway, since so many people have 
things to say about pictures, and the 
fate of them is any man’s guess. If we 
do so decide, the rules will be that barring 
the severer forms of personal abuse, all 
comers who cerebrate may have their say. 


W> po not know how many people 
have shared with us the notion that 
a Mack Sennett comedy was mostly 
curving ladies or the slapping of sticks. 
For the benefit of those who may have 
shared it, and who have not yet, as we 
did, stayed idly through one at the end of 
a feature picture, we wish to report that 
at least those showing animals are worth 
the full price of admission. He has two 
or three superb cats, trained cows and 
horses, goats, sheep and what not, and 
one dog that almost makes one wonder 
why mere humans try to rival him. The 
last time we stayed to a Mack Sennett 
animal picture, it was by all odds the 
best thing on the bill. Unfortunately we 
did not save the program, and can tell 
nothing of the names of these lovely 
creatures, except that the dog was not 
Strongheart. But we know a rather 
pleasant story about this dog. The first 
time his owner took him to the studio, the 
director said that he would like the owner 
to give him his very closest co-operation, 
as the scenes were important. “Then 
direct him yourself,” said the owner. 
“What do you mean, direct him myself,” 
replied the director, “I never saw him be- 
fore.” “Never mind that. Tell him 
what you want him todo.” The director, 
telling about it later, said that he had 
thereupon addressed the dog, feeling like 
the last word in fools, and had told him 
to walk over to a certain door, put his 
paw on it and howl. 

The dog walked over to the certain 
door, put his paw on it and howled. The 
director, instead of being pleased to find 
his new actor so biddable, took an hour 
off to have, well, maybe adrink. “It was 
no use trying to go on with it,” he said. 
“I couldn’t do a darned thing but stand 
there and shiver in my own set.” 
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William Morris Houghton 
Indifference Might Work 
EORGE Bernarp Suaw startled the ante-bellum world 
(; by announcing that no child was in duty bound to love 
his parents, that love was an emotion which neither 
obeyed nor should be considered to obey an imperative. If 
the parents kindled their child’s affection, well and good, If 
they did not, that was not the child’s fault and—if we may add a 
corollary of our own—often not the long suffering parents’ 
fault either. 

All this sounds rather commonplace to-day when it is the 
older, not the younger, generation that appears definitely on 
the defensive. The parents of the world must answer for a 
world war, for the treaty of Versailles, for normalcy and _pro- 
hibition and Smyrna and the Ku Klux Klan. Young men who 
would feel naked without their hip flasks and young women 
who park their corsets understand this in their hearts. They 
feel no awe of those who have made a mess of things and hence 
do not acknowledge the obligation of filial affection. The 
natural results are those demonstrations of independence and 
contempt for convention which have jolted their hypocritical 
elders into shocked remonstrance. 

But Shaw’s declaration, as we have intimated, cuts both 


If the child is under no obligation to love his parents, 


ways. 
Perhaps if this were 


neither are the parents to love the child. 
made perfectly plain to the young hooligans and hoydens who 
now patronize us as the authors of their being we should ex- 
perience between the two generations a closer approach to 
what might at least be termed mutual respect. 


Where the Blame Lies 


HE foregoing reminds us that respect is another emotion 

which yields to no command other than that of one’s 

nature and reasoning powers. ‘To say, for example, that 
we ought to respect the law is exactly like saying that we ought 
to love our relations. Let our relations, near or far, old or 
young, win our love if they want it, and let the law, whatever 
it is, arouse our respect. 

This, of course, is aimed deliberately at those prohibitionists 
and their political allies who wag their solemn gizzards over the 
collapse of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead: Act as 
if the fault lay with those who cannot respect these laws. The 
fault lies with the laws, since no one is under the slightest obli- 
gation to respect anyone or anything—law, judge, president, 
profession, parent, policeman, teacher, husband, wife, child, 
friend, institution, railroad conductor, bank president or even 
elevator starter—if he or it does not generate that emotion. 

As a matter of fact, the history of our country is one long 
chronicle of laws which have failed to win the people’s respect. 
The law which resulted in the Boston Tea Party is one instance; 
others are the Alien and Sedition laws, the Dred Scott Decision, 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. The law that 
has immortalized Mr. Volstead is only the latest of a long list 
of, measures that should be torn from the statute books to 
paper the walls at Bloomingdale. 


Emerson Was Right 


UDGE, as his readers know, thinks very highly of Senator 
J Borah. 

should take part in an international conference to settle 
the pressing question of foreign debts 
Whether or not the Senate votes down the Borah 
therefore, it pleases him enormously to have the gentleman 
from Idaho forsake the ranks of the irreconcilables and take 
the lead in advocating We feel as if we had 
completed a jig-saw puzzle that had baffled us for a year. 


JupGE has also expressed his belief that America 
and reparations. 


resolution, 


such a course, 


Here was an intricately irregular section portraying Bill Borah in 
all his forensic splendor which obstinately refused to fit into a 
foreign policy dictated by every consideration of enlightened 
self-interest. Obviously Now a 
sudden shift of the farm bloc has altered the convolutions of 
the gap and Bill slides into it as if the jig-saw had never 


thev belonged together. 


operated. 
But if “consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds,” then 
Bill Borah’s is bigger than even we suspected. 


att 


“The tariff bill,” Says Fordney, “hs my monument,” Just 0, 
tnd it belongs in the corridors of the Capitol, with the other 
8 ulptured monstrositics, 

CF) 
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The Prodigal Returns 


0 ONE who knows Will H. Hays believes that the Christ- 

| \ mas impulse to forgive Fatty Arbuckle and restore him 

to the movies, however perfect sentimentally, originated 

with our Will. No, the industry had invested heavily in 

Arbuckle and wanted its money back. Will, posing with in- 

finite savoir faire as its dictator, was instructed to accomplish 

the restoration sweetly and soulfully. He did as he was bid, 

and who will say that the faith his employers repose in him 
has been misplaced? 

JupGE does not share in the moral indignation aroused by 
Will's act of forgiveness. A 
divorced from his art, and especially when he weighs 350 
pounds and looks and acts like a full moon. To interfere with 
the screen career of such a genius is to deprive the motion pic- 
ture public of a rare emotional and intellectual stimulus. But 
JupGE blames Will Hays and his employers for basing their de- 
cision on Christian grounds. They should have invoked the 
sacred name of Art and ricklen to triumph under a banner 
showing Fatty Arbuckle posed as the Discus Thrower with a 


man’s private life should be 


disgusted pie in his hand. 
ree 


“What do you do with these?” asked Clemenceau, indicating 
ter of sow’s ears during his tour of the stock yards.—Belated Chicagc 


What do we do with them? 
silk purses of them. 


’ plat 
Why, we keep trying to make 
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Our Supremacy in the Air 


F THE advertising matter of a well-known commercial 
flying company can be accepted as an authority the 
United States leads the world to-day in hydro-airplane 

aviation. Nowhere else do flying boats carry so many passen- 

gers as in winter hop the open straits separating us from 

Cuba and the Bahamas, and in summer the Great Lakes 

separating us from Canada. There are other routes over 

which regular service is maintained, but these stand out. 

The reason, of course, is prohibition. Here is unexpected 
confirmation that it is an ill wind that won't lift an airplane. 
Not so long ago we were being deluged with lamentations over 
the shortsightedness of Congress in refusing to encourage 
civilian aviation, while all along, by sticking to the Volstead 
law, it was providing an impetus better than subsidies. For, 
though subsidies may support airplanes, they do not produce 
The latter require a strong personal incentive to 


passengers. 
Now they have it, together with the 


take the air in numbers. 
habit of hitting the ceiling. 








To the one and 
only brass Ring 
Lardner, that 
much coveted and 
particularly de- 
sirable prize 
which, once ob- 
tained, entitles 
the lucky holder 
to another ride 
on the merry-go- 
round of Ameri- 
can humor. 














This little sketch was his 
first contribution to Judge, 


To Jane Juliette 
Capulet Cowl, who is 
so easy to watch that 
it seems a waste of 
money to engage any 
other people in the 
cast. Any “Where- 
for-Art-Thou” ought 
to play Romeo gratis. 





Please pass the Laurel 
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Like many another famous artist, Dean 
Cornwell began in Judge. Here he is 


April 16, 1910. 
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pictured as an illustrator should be. 
(Dean is the gentleman under the hat, 


with his hand on the jug.) 
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When Swinburne Swore 


by Walter Prichard Eaton 


“The Home Life of Swinburne.” By 
Clara Watts-Dunton. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 


E FIND it difficult to forgive 
Mrs. Theodore Watts-Dunton 
for certain omissions in her new 


book, “The Home Life of Swinburne.” 
Long after Watts-Dunton had rescued 
England’s most opulent verbal musician 
from a life that was shocking Queen 
Victoria and undermining his own health, 
and had given him regular, temperate 
and hygienic habits (to be sure, he very 
soon ceased to produce masterpieces!), 
this well-meaning and devoted friend 
married a youthful bride. She came to 
live in the house with the two by now 
elderly bachelors, and had such oppor- 
tunity as no one else enjoyed to see him 
whom she calls the Bard in domestic in- 
timacy. Fortunately, she was, and is, 
naive, and without humor. Her record 
has a quaint and touching veracity, be- 
cause nothing, to her, is trivial which 
concerned the great man. Yet, as we 
say, certain omissions are unforgivable. 

The most serious, we find to lie in her 
constant reference (not without a note of 
admiration) to the Bard’s superb vocabu- 
lary of oaths. He could, she says, swear 
fluently in no less than four languages, 
and seldom repeated himself. Yet not 
once does she quote one of these soul- 
stirring outbursts. It is most annoying. 
When we were in college, a certain dis- 
tinguished British visitor addressed our 
debating society, and told us of his Oxford 
days. In their debating society, he said, 
most of the Oxonians were hampered by 
lack of vocabulary, but that didn’t matter 
much, because Algernon Swinburne, one 
of the members, had vocabulary enough 
for the lot. His poetry rolls this sonorous 
vocabulary like sea billows and organ 
fugues. Imagine, then, “Atalanta in 
Calydon” transformed into equally so- 
norous cuss words, an epic of oaths, a 
paean of profanity, a lyric lambasting! 
The poor, niggardly, repetitious pro- 
fanity of the ordinary man, harsh, un- 
imaginative, confined to half a dozen 
words, makes cursing vulgar and unat- 
tractive. But if Mrs. Watts-Dunton 
had been alive alike to her opportunity 
and her duty, she could have enriched the 
resources of the race. She could have 
followed Swinburne, when angry, with a 
pad and pencil, and taught us all some- 
thing about swearing as a fine art. 


A worms omission of hers is one of 
which she is not alone guilty. Most 


novelists do the same thing. They say 


their heroine is witty—but they never 
quote what she says to prove it. Often 
there is an excellent reason—they can’t. 
It is Christmas at the Pines, and a merry 
dinner is going forward. “He (the Bard) 
kept the table in a roar with his witti- 
cisms.”” Ah, did he, indeed? But just 
what, dear Mrs. Watts-Dunton, did he 
say? Would you have laughed so hard 
if you all hadn’t been full of Christmas 
pudding, and he hadn't been the greatest 
living English poet? Well, we read on, 
and discover that each guest had a Christ- 
mas cracker, which was pulled open, and 
then Swinburne read the mushy rhymed 
sentiment inside, “in as stirring tones as 
he could command.” “At the conclu- 
sion he would cast up the whites of his 
eyes to the ceiling, and after heaving a 
tremendous sigh, exclaim, ‘a sublime 
line!—a truly poetic line! What would I 
not give to have written it’!” 

We pause here, while the reader re- 
covers from his side-shaking mirth. . . . 

To resume: Swinburne worshiped 
Victor Hugo. You may read something 
of that in “The Education of Henry 
Adams.” In the 1880’s, when he was 
deaf and Hugo was deafer, Swinburne 
dined with the Master. First Hugo 
drank his health, and then he drank 
Hugo’s. When he had drunk, he tossed 
the glass over his shoulder. No one else 
should ever again drink from that glass 
which had toasted the mighty poet! 
However, it was Hugo’s glass. Like 
Captain Hook, in “Peter Pan,” he 
“wanted no such compliments.” 

“It was one of the best glasses,” he 
complained petulantly. And long after 
Swinburne had departed, the deaf, 
miserly old fellow, whose lips had once 
dripped honey and thunder, kept mum- 
bling, “It was one of the best glasses.” 

Mrs. Watts-Dunton, by her naive 
record of the sheltered and uneventful 
daily life at Putney, makes it clear 
enough why Swinburne produced so 
little of value after his hectic youth was 
past. It wasn’t because they took his 
hard liquor away from him, it was be- 
cause they took the world away from him. 
He had no contact with anything but 
books. Childish at best, they kept him a 
child. There is no more pathetic record 
in history of a poet killed with kindness. 
The stuff of great poetry is the stuff of 
life—and they took life away from 
Swinburne, as if it had been a bottle of 
whisky. One has always suspected 
this, and Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s book 
furnishes the unconscious proof. 
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“Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard.” 
By Eleanor Farjeon. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 


WE: HAVE to confess that the title, 
“Martin Pippin in the Apple Or- 
chard,” affected us more or less as the 
fall pippins in our orchard used to do in 
our boyhood, when we _ benevolently 
assimilated too many of them, too early. 
But we hadn’t read far into this book, by 
Eleanor Farjeon, before we discovered 
that it isn’t safe to judge a story by its 
title. To be sure, we haven't finished it, 
and we never shall finish it. But that is 
less the author’s fault than ours. We are 
old, disillusioned, and like our lemonade 
straight. She is (we guess) young, she 
believes in fairies, and she loves sugar. 
Her story is a fairy tale, a kind of cross 
between the amorousness of William 
Morris’s prose romances and the whimsi- 
cal fun of J. M. Barrie’s plays. Her 
style is graceful, humorous, delicate; it 
is a real pleasure to slip easily along on the 
flowing cadence of her prose. And if you 
are, say, nineteen years old, and yet old- 
fashioned enough to want sometimes to 
share a love tale with your sweetheart, 
instead of the seat of a racing runabout 
or the country club back stairs, we can 
heartily recommend this volume. Of 
course, there may be no such young folks 
left. We are confidently told by our dis- 
couraged contemporaries that there are 
not. But we don’t always believe our 
contemporaries. What discourages us, 
personally, is not our belief that the new 
generation is different from the old, but 
our fear that it isn’t. 

Still, we don’t want it to be different 
when it comes to reading a tale of love 
and longing, when the apple blossoms fall. 


“The Adventures of Maya the Bee.” 


By Waldemar Bonsels. Thomas 
Seltzer. 
the young bee, was a new 


Mat» 

4 woman. She fled the hive, seek- 
ing to live her own life. She had adven- 
tures in plenty, while she learned the 
lesson that a hive is a pretty good place 
to come back to. She saved the hive, 
incidentally, by warning them of an im- 
pending attack from the robber hornets; 
otherwise, she would have been more 
severely punished for her truant tenden- 
cies. Her story, translated from the 
original (original what? We can’t tell 
you, alas!—it sounds Scandinavian) of 
Waldemar Bonsels, we are sure would 
have interested us when young. It did 
anyway. Only not enough was said 
about honey. 








BY BENNY FISCHEL 


HAVE a message for, or, rather, I 
| want to submit a question to, the 

American people. <A large audience. 
I tried to get the Dempsey-Carpentier 
arena, but found it held only 91,000. 





(Dempsey-Carpentier e 
.? f) o ga 
















Then I tried other large amphitheaters 
and so-called “bowls.” I have even been 
in correspondence with the Governor of 
Texas, a large, bright yellow State in the 
lower left-hand corner of the map, with 
a seating capacity, they tell me, of 289,- 


View of Texas 


000,000 people. I was just about closing 
the deal for this space when a man who 
once sang there told me the acoustics 
were not of the best. I hated to turn the 
Governor down but I had to do it, for if 
one can't get one’s stuff over where does 
it get one? 
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Yesterday I approached the editor of 
Jupce. He is placing this space at my 
disposal. He tells me his magazine 
reaches out and out and out into all the 
homes in this broad land—thousands, 
tens and hundreds of thousands of people 
read it every week—millions perhaps it 
Wiis he said, 

But I want to talk to all those auto 
owners who have missed items from their 
tool kits when the car got home from a 
sojourn at the garage repairshop. No, 
no, don’t holler! Merely, those who 
answer this description please stand up. 
Ah! I thought so! Now, every one sit 
down again, 











RR scans I had to take the old 
bus down to a trimmer and auto- 
topper to have the celluloid windows in 
the back renewed. I couldn’t get there 
on the day he said it would be ready, but 
two days later I went. It wasn’t quite 
finished, so I waited. Presently I paid 
him and drove out. 





I'd gone only about a block when I 
heard a metallic rattle on the pavement 
and stopped, as I thought I'd lost a 
spring, or the engine had dropped out, 
or something. Walking back, I picked 
up a fine awl and the handsomest pair 
of tailors’ shears—you know the kind, 
sort of drop frame effect. 1 decided to 





go back at once, ant! was about to turn 
around, but the street, I told myself, was 
pretty narrow right there. Later I had 
to confess it wasn't. But I was pressed 
for time. Then the cowl clock proved 
to be fast. I had plenty. 





Oh, well! He'd probably never miss 
them. Of course, they weren't mine. 
lt was his assistant’s fault. He deserved 
to lose them for employing such stupid 
help. Hadn't my own shears disappeared 
mysteriously two months ago? If people 
pinched my stuff why shouldn’t—why, 
it might even have been he, or a relative 


oo 





AM I RIGHT.OR AM N'T I? 


of his, who took mine! And then I 
thought of all the tools the garage men 
have cleaned me out of, pliers and files and 
a perfectly good jack (putting in my box 
an infirm one, as I discovered 250 miles 
later), valve caps, tire rim nuts, wrenches, 


A® 1 went over the list it seemed to me 
an engine tire pump was the only 
thing they’d never done me out of, and 
that was a thing I'd never owned. And 
I decided the world owed me that awl 
and those shears. I'd got nearly home 
when I—I thought of my boy. After 


all his mother and I had told him what 
would he think of his father if he knew 














him to be holding fast to property which 
wasn’t his, when he knew the owner? 
Pretty nearly a thief. He's all over the 
car and our garage all the time; how 
could I account for these accessions? I 





couldn’t claim I'd bought ’em. They 
weren't new. One dislikes lying. Tools 
are so expensive nowadays, I reflected— 
if that chap had to get new ones it would 
set him back $7 at least. 

I turned around and went back with 
them. . . . But just before I got to the 
man’s shop I’m glad to say my manhood 
reasserted itself and I drove by at twenty- 


29miles = 1 hr. 


nine miles an hour. I’ve got those shears 
and that awl yet and I plan to hold tight 
to them until some garage mechanic 
pinches them. 
Summing up 
That, my brothers, is the question I 
submit to you. Aren’t those things 


mine? If I'm right I want to know it, 
and if I’m not I don’t. 


Woodcuts by Crombie Lumber G. 




















the whis- 


W> sat by the shore of 
pering lake 
And we talked, and your hand sought 
mine. 
And Mars was the only star awake: 
So we took him for our sign. 
vowed that whenever we saw that 
star, 
In the months we should be apart 
Our thoughts should sever the distance 
far 
And a heart should find a heart. 


We 


The red star's shining on me to-night; 
As it’s shining on you, afar 
(And perhaps you're true, in its ruddy 
light 
But I'm darned if T think. you are! 
Vale Record. 


RR Pd 


abe always the pretty woman 

With whom we love to tarry. 
But being sane and human 

Tis the homely girl we'll marry. 
For we know she won’t run off 

With Tom or Dick or Harry. 

Chicago Phoenix. 
Sas 


Artists and have 
Others must always think up new ex- 


poets inspirations. 


cCuUses, Mass. Tech. V'00 Doo. 
sae 
Tom—Harry ate something that poi- 
soned him. 
Dick Croquette? 
“Not vet; but he’s very ill.’ Texas 
Scal per. 
Rad 


First Commuter: I understand Jones’s 
wife is tight? 

Second Ditto—Tight! Why. man, she 
uses barbed wire for clothesline, so the 


birds can’t sit down.— Northwestern Purple 


Parrot. 
Aas 


. 


Professor (very near-sighted Hullo, 


Jones! \ ou look like Somme one else 
James—I am. This isn’t Jones.—Pitt 
Panther. 
4 * 


Oat ad 


Half—Why did you get thrown out of 
the glee club? 
Note—For singing.— Lafayette Lyre. 





ae 


“ 


AFTER THE BALL 


Sophisticated Marie—You're not up 
to Algernon’s tricks. 

Indignant Froshina— Perhaps you 
didn’t see me dancing with him!— 
Cornell Widow. 





With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joy US, Irresponsible 


A missionary writing after two years in 
darkest Africa says: ““The members of 
my congregation refuse to give up the 
practice of cannibalism, but I am happy 
to say they have learned to eat with a 
knife and fork.’”-—Toronto Goblin. 





“I dropped an egg, what shall I do?” 
“For heaven's sake, cackle!"”—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
sae 


Preparedness 
As HAP was making a call on his par- 


ticular fiancée of the moment. The 
younger brother strolled into the parlor 
while he was waiting, so he inquired, 
“Do vou know, Jack, whether Marjory 
is expecting me or not wa 
“T guess she must be. 
taking the pins out of her belt.” 
ton Tiger. 


She’s upstairs 
Prince - 


4 ts 


oF. 


“Did vou ever understand a woman?”’ 

“Once.” 

“How come?” 

“She said ‘No.’ ” 
ee 


“The Boss offered 
the business to day as 

“He did!” 

“Yes, he said that if I didn’t take an 
interest pretty soon he’d fire me.”—Aan- 
sas Sour Owl. 


-Michigan Gargoyle. 


me an interest in 


a At 


First Junior—Did you get the second 
question in calculus? 

Second Junior No. 

“How far were you from the right 
answer?’ 

“Five seats.”"—Penn State Froth. 


Kina le 


Ma" had always been rather at 
4 tentive to me. That is, I thought 
she was until after I came home at 
Thanksgiving. Then she greeted me 


with a very cool expression when I saw 
her that night. I couldn't understand 
it at all. There was something mvyste- 
rious in the air. 

“Well, she said, 
to say for yourself?” 

That was extraordinary. I couldn't 
for the life of me think of anything I 
had done. Still, girls must be answered. 

“Nothing,” I said softly, and waited 
for the skies to fall. 

“Nothing?” she — said 
“But vou must have something to say. 
You alwavs have, before.” 

Then I understood, and proposed for 
the last time. Now I am still won- 
dering if she was playing a last joke on 


me. We Brown Jug. 


“well, what have you 


wonderingly. 


are married, 
ee 
\ GIRL—a dance—a jealous friend 
F | A stolen car a plan to end 
The love affair—a kidnaped girl 
The hero’s head is in a whirl. 


\ gun—a cab—a frenzied chase 
\ shot—a scream—a low-down place 
A cop—a fight—the villain dead 


The boy—the girl—now go to. 
another movie. 
Dartmouth Jack: o° Lantern. 
ste 
Man—Where are you going to attend 
school this fall’ At the university? 
Maid—No, Vm _ tired of dancing. 
Kansas Aq. Brown Bull. 





The Frenchman—You told me zat 
ze words “sight” and “vision” vair ze 
same. 

His Friend—Sure they are. 

“Well, mon Dieu! Why did my girl 
give me ze—vat you call?—razzberries 
when I call her a ‘sight?’” — Yale 
Record. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


H® AND his sweetheart had quarreled 
violently. With what dignity he 
could muster he walked to the hallway, 
put on his hat and coat, and started out 
the door. With vehemence, she yelled: 

“If I never see you again, it will be too 
soon.” —ZIJndianapolis Star. 





The bark is worse than the bite. 
—Passing Show (London). 


Se 


C* OLESON wanted to be a railroad 
man. So he got a job in a round- 
house as engine wiper. His foreman had 
been trained in the “Jim” Hill school; he 
allowed no waste. He everlastingly kept 
ding-donging at Ole like this: 

“Don’t waste a drop of oil, Ole; oil 
costs money. And don’t waste the waste, 
either; it’s getting mighty expensive.” 
Ole finally got these economy facts 
pounded into his head. 

One day Ole was promoted to fireman. 
The day before he went on his first reg- 
ular run on a freight engine he was posted 
as to his duties through a series of ques- 
tions. ‘This was the last question: “Now, 
Ole, suppose you are on your engine; 
you go around a curve and see rushing 
toward you on a single track the fastest 
passenger train. What would you do?” 

Ole replied: “I grab the dam oil can; 
I grab the dam waste—and I YUMP.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 200 

“How did Teller get his cold?” 

“All the drafts in the bank go through 
his cage.” —Boston Transcript. 


HEN Thomas placed a rosy apple 
by the garden gate and then se- 
creted himself behind a hedge he thought 
he had done so unobserved. But he was 
mistaken. An old gentleman approached 
him and began a lecture: “My boy,” he 
said, “do you not know that you are very 
wrong in placing that apple by that gate? 
Some poor boy might be tempted to take 
it.” 
“Well,” said Thomas, “that’s just what 
I want him to do.” 
“Why?” inquired the old gentleman. 
“Why?” repeated Thomas. “Because 
I’ve hollowed out the inside and filled it 


with mustard.”—lJlion Citizen. 
x.) 


“Friend,” said Cactus Joe to the 
stranger in Crimson Gulch, “you have 
held four of a kind three times, a royal 
flush twice, an’ several ace fulls.” 

“Lucky, I call it.” 

“You're luckier than you think. The 
boys here is willin’ to let you go your 
way intact provided you start immedi- 
ately. There won't be any gun play un- 
less you linger. The big luck fur you is 
the fact that you happened to pick 
‘Safety First’ week for your performance 
at this here card table.”—Washington 
Star. 

Rta 

“They’ve gone into the divorce court.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

“Oh, he couldn’t find the shirt he 
wanted one morning and she lost her tem- 
per because she couldn’t have the auto- 
mobile the afternoon her card club met.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 








To farmers met after church as usual 
and had this conversation: “Sold your 


a 

“What d’ye get?” 

“Thirteen dollars.” 

“What'd it cost ye to raise it?” 

Paid $3 for the shoat, $5 for the 
lumber in the pen and house, and five 
more for the feed.” 

“Didn’t make much, did ye?” 

“No, but I had the use of the pig all 
summer.’’—Argonaut. 

Rd 

“Mamma! Mamma! The baby just 
swallowed my nickel!” 

“Quick, Willie; run for the doctor!” 

“Gee, whiz! Ain’t you got another 
nickel?”—New York Sun. 





Tenant—Look here, the water in my 
cellar is a foot deep; my hens are 
drowning! 

Landlord—Give them up and go in 
for ducks.—Passing Show (London). 


aid 


Professor’s Wife—Where were you 
last night? 

Professor—Didn’t I tell you I was out 
lecturing to a special class? 

“How come poker chips dropping out 
of your pocket?” 

“Let’s see them!” 

“Here.” 

“Why, I lectured on blood. The red 
chips represented the red cells, and the 
white chips the white corpuscles.” 

“And how about the blue chips?” 

“The blue chips represented the 


corpuscles of the venous blood.”—The 


Medical Quip. 


LW 





Mr. Newrich—Coroner, Coroner! Ain’t ye got anything that sahnds a 
bit less threatening?—Humorist (London). 
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PARRACOMBE HILL* 


we can get down this wet hill 


“Oh, Larry, do you think 
“Of co ld rsé 


can't slip.” 


we can, dear; I’ve put her in 


second, and with 


. "ss 
without a smash? 


Kelly Cords under us we 


HERE is no more sickening sensation than 
to feel your car sliding after you have ap- 
plied the brakes. The driver who rides on Kelly- 
Springfield Kant-Slip Cord tires does so with 
the comfortable assurance that he can depend 
not only upon their mileage but upon their sure- 


footedness. It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 








Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 















axopho 


ophone | 


Sax x0 wind instru- 
mentsto play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can 
learn the scale in an hour’s prac- 
tice and play —— mosic ina 
few weeks. a can take your 
place in a band within 90 days, if 
you desire. Unrivalled for home 
3 entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 

" chestra dance masic. 
You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instru- 
ment without paying one cent in advance, 
and try it six days in your own home, with- 


Clyde C. Doerr 
Director Clyde Doerr 
and His Orchestra 
makers of Victor 
Recerds for danc- 

ing. Hear their 
Buescher instru- 
ments on your 
phonograph 


out obligation, If perfectly satisfied, pay for 
ft on easy payments to suit your convenience. 76' of all 
popular phonograph records are played with Buescher instru- 


ments. Ask for pictures of the vis + —~ Makers. - 

ter nearly 800 years 
Saxophone Book Free foorimacy. string in- 
struments are almost entirely disp! by Saxophones in ail 


nationaliy popular orchestras. r Free Saxophone Book 
telis which Saxophone takes violin, cello and bass parts and 


many other things you would like to know. Ask for your 


copy. Mention the instrument interes cy “an 
plete catalog will be mailed free. (69) 
BUESCHER BAND ND INSTRUMENT co. 
of Everything tn and Orchestra instruments 


4359" Buescher Block ELKHART, INDIANA 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 
Buescher Perfected It 








MATS 2:15 
mya 


fic HIPPODROM 





1000 SEATS DAILY MATS 25¢ NICHTS 








A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


HEADNOISES ? 


Pape's THERAPHONE Ear.Massage and Treat 
Ment stop its progress, give general relief and re- 
generate health. Write for Advice 

The EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Inc. 
} 48-PM Greenwich Avenue New York City 








INVENTORS Moc etctos | 


our guide book, “HOW TOGET YOUR PATENT.” 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 
give our opinion of its patentable nature 


RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “‘F”’ Washington, D. C. 





‘ou can produce wonderful, soft, sweet music 
from a common carpenter's saw with a violin 
bow or soft hammer, if you know how. 
No musical ability required— you need 

not know one note from another. 
Easy toLearn in 3 Weeks 
1 absolute rantee to 


y — 
teach you to play popular and 
classical music within three 


weeks. I give you the — 
of my 10 years’ success 
musician, secrets I d carefully, 
woul introduced "The. — 7 ° 
Successfully instructed thousen 


327 Mack Bidg., Ft. Atkinson. Wis 











| As We Were Saying 


by Arthur H. 


Nature Studies 





by W. E. Hill 


Folwell 






—_—<A A 


ee wee 








The 


London Daily Chronicle 


“numerous titled women are glad to accept places as parlor maids.” 


This will tend to clear up any misunderstanding as to 
Book and vacuum-cleaner agents, 


house.” 


ny all the moral excitement be- 
cause bandit chiefS were guests 
of honor at a banquet given by 


Chinese government officials? Are not 
the heads of our infant industries, the 
beneficiaries of the Fordney tariff, hon- 
ored guests in official Washington? 
China is acquiring Western civilization; 


‘that is all 


P= ;ENIOUSLY reconciling Genesis with 
geology, a scientific theologian * ‘places 
the beginning of the earth at six o’clock 
in the morning, the appearance of the 
dinosaur and his kind at three o’clock in 
the afternoon and man at six o'clock in 
the evening.” Nothing, however, is 
said in the Bible about Adam having 
been created with a dinner jacket on. 


Rated 


They are tracing Ku Klux klansmen 
by the license numbers of their cars when 


parked outside the meeting rooms. The 
cars wear hoods, too, but on the wrong 
end, 
sae 
“Never discuss things you know nothing about.”— 
Rules of Dr. Coué. 
What? Would the Doctor cripple 
Congress? 
ee 


At the marriage of Charley Chaplin 
and Pola Negri, we trust no one will be 
so base as to throw the groom’s profes- 
sional shoes at the bride. 


sae 


President Harding will need no nature 
book to instruct him “how to tell lame 
|} ducks.” Their grazing ground is right 
| there on the White House lawn. 
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stands 


that 


sponsor for the statement 


“the lady of the 
take notice. 


Mane is for prohibiting ice because 
4 of the impurities in it. That makes 
two nasty cracks that Maine has handed 
Mother Nature. Nature not only fer- 
ments but she freezes, and Maine is agin’ 
both alcohol and ice. Nature is going to 
get sore at Maine some of these days and 
perhaps slide a glacier over her. 
4 ts 


Buitisu physician says that “society 
4 small talk is a greater strain on the 
mind than is the discussion of some seri- 
ous topic.” Is the doctor sure that it is 
a mind which is strained? We have 
often been on the point of suggesting that 
several ten-minute intervals of absolute 
stillness during the course of an evening 
would of great benefit to 
soothing intervals which everybody 
stood stock still nobody 
mitted to speak; such periods rich in rest 
as now mark “a nation’s tribute’? when 
a great man’s funeral ison. Not through 
death alone should the boon of silence be 
won. Try it out in your home circle. 


be society " 
in 
and was per- 


sat 

The peak of hypocrisy in relation to 
prohibition was reached by a New York 
department store in its holiday adver- 
tising. It called a half-pint flask a “silver 
container” while a perfectly good cock- 


tail-shaker it smugly described as a 
a — . 7 . ? 

beverage mixer. por 

With the passing of the Teddy Bear 


the times seem ripe for 


not a Ku Klux Kly- 


stm 


and the Kewpie, 
a new doll. Why 


} val Vv ? 


In the 


novelist, 


bright lexicon of the modern 
nothing succeeds like sexcess. 

















|S ypmonen a railroad responsible for her 
excessive obesity, a Kansas City 
woman is suing to recover damages. 
Until injured in an accident, she weighed 
160; her present weight is 375. Settle- 
ment would seem to be a matter for ex- 
change experts; the relation of pounds 


to dollars. 
ste 


FP ! 


AS WE understand current problems, 
all Congress has to do to make 
everybody happy is (1) to raise prices 
for the farmer, (2) keep the middleman’s 
profits intact and (3) reduce the cost of 
living to the consumer. As President 
Harding once knowingly said, “Govern- 
ment after all is a simple thing.” 
ee 
and the de 


acher. 


The glory of woman is her hair vil likes 


her to get it cut off. 


Wi Sir Arthur Conan Doyle please 
summon the spirit of Dr. Mary 
Walker to answer this person? Evange- 
lists, it seems, would be seriously handicap- 
ped without woman fora topic. We recall 
a wild-eyed pulpiteer from Georgia who 
once told a New York audience (of whom 
we were one) that he’d “‘as soon give a 
girl a certificate to hell as a stenographer’s 
diploma.” Our blood freezes at the 
thought of what this evangelist would 
have said about bobbed hair, had he not 
been hissed out of town about twenty 
vears before its arrival. 


in crangelist pre 


488 
“T must certainly say that had it not been for the 
rum ration I do not think we should have won the war 
A British medical officer. 


Can it be that it was John Barleycorn 
who made the world safe for democracy? 
If so, can’t you hear John exclaiming, 
“That’s gratitude,” whenever he looks 
upon a dry America? 

sae 


And now comes a busybody lawyer who 
that marriage by radio is illegal. 
Unfortunate—because if the bride’s re- 
sponses were inaudible, she could blame 
it on “the static” in the atmosphere. 


Savs 


tt 
Gene Sarazen’s driver, which helped him win the 
national open golf championship, is now part of Pres 
dent Harding's golf equipment The news from i Wa 
tngtom, 


He might better have given him a 
niblick. For if ever a President needed 
help in “getting out of the rough” it is 
Warren Gamaliel Harding. 

















an 


BEWARE, 
The husband of— 











Monroe Douglas Robinson, nephew of 
the late T. R., has opened a coffee house 
in New York City. 
his uncle’s memory, he might christen 
it “The Third Cup of Coffee House.” 


ste 


. 


“Personally, I look forward with confidence to the 
time when we shall not only speak with but also see those 
with whom we carry on telephone or wireless conversa- 


tion. A radw expert. 


It begins to look as though the vaude- | 


ville sob-song, “Hello, Central, Give Me 
Heaven,” might become a mere common- 
place in a decade or two. 


Mary Miles Minter, whose contract 

with Famous Players is not to be re- 

newed, was known in studio patter as 

“a synthetic star.” Is this a reflection 

upon the lady herself, or upon the 
average director? 


8 tt 


“Mayor Hylan and I cannot legally be out of the 
at the same time. The Mayor's Mr. Hiurach field. 
A defect in the law 
remedied at once. 
4a et 


which should be 


vodka in 


the restaurants they serve coffee cups. 


an uen 


In 
Russi 


Prohibition must be as much of a suc- 
cess in Moscow as it is in New York 








WIVES! 
a nagger. 


Out of regard for | 





She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. 
It was a way far more pleasant than 
dieting or exercising would have been. 
This new way allowed her to eat foods 
without danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They aid the digestive system 
to obtain the full nutriment of food. 
They help Nature to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
made frora the famous Marmola pre- 
scription. Thousands have found that 
these handy tablets give complete re- 
lief from obesity. And when the accu- 
mulation of fat is checked, reduction 
to normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar a 
box. Do not accept any substitute. If some 
drug salesman attempts to sell you something 
else, insist on being supplied with Marmola 
Prescription Tablets. Should the druggist be 
temporarily out, order direct and they will 
be sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
284 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 















Poultry Book pages, Land Sent yom 966 


hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
Big Successful Pou! Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY ICKS. Tells how to choose 
fow|s, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 51, Clarinda, 








“LINE 


ee 


aes BERMUD 


Under Contract with Bermuda Government 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York every Wed. and Sat. 


Landing Passengers directly at Hamilton 
Dock, via Palatial Twin-Screw, Ojl-Burn- 
ing Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


and 


S. §. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


MODERN HOTELS NO PASSPORTS ALL SPORTS 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing. 
Bathing, Trap-shooting. Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, 
Driving, Cycling, ete 

Book Now for Winter Sailings 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermuda. Renovated and Re 
furnished. Finest Cuisine, Tennis, Golf 
Swimming Pool 


WEST INDIES Sailing Every 14 Days 


} 






Delightful Cruise » the Gem he Caribbean Sea 


Trinidad Line—Sailing Every 14 Days for 
Trinidad, Grenada and Demerara 


For illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, West Indies, Trin- 
idad or Hotel, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, N. Y., of Any Local Tourist Agent 




















“Now, Let’s Start on | 


the Second $5,000” 


When John Watson and his wife 
made up their minds to quit the 
ranks of the always-broke and 
always-worried, and to accumulate some 
property and a bank account, $5,000 looked 
like a big fortune to them. They wondered 





whether they would have the will power 
and persistence to stick to their plan until 
they had accumulated that much money. 

But just the other evening they went over 
their account book and found that they had 
reached their goal—$5,000 to the good. 
More than that, they had carried out their 
purpose without denying themselves any of 
the really good things in life. They had 
merely cut out the waste and the foolish 
spending of money. The fascination of | 
building up a little fortune had made the | 
task seem easy. Then the idea occurred to 
them, “‘Why not a bigger fortune?” 

““Now, let’s start on the second $5,000,” 
said Mrs. Watson. 


The Secret of Accumulating 
Money 


Do you know that money can be made to double 
itself in ten years without speculation or risk, and 
almost without thought or attention on your part? 
All you need do is to invest in safe, tested bonds 


paying 7°) interest, and then re-invest the interest 
in other 7°, bonds as you receive it every six 
months. 


Compound interest, applied in this way to invest 
ments paying a liberal rate, is one of the most 
powerful helps in building up a small or large 
fortune The longer you follow this plan, the 
faster the money will pile up, for the interest which 
you re-invest is becoming larger all the time 

Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying up to 7 
interest, are the ideal means of making your moncy 
grow, faster and faster. Thousands of people 
living in every State and in more than twenty 
foreign countries, have for years been buying these 
bonds, with never a loss of a dollar. Every bond is 
secured by a first mortgage on a piece of income 
earning property, such as a hotel or apartment 
structure 

Make up your mind today to begin 
accumulating money. There is no 
other sure road to success. To help 
you, we will gladly send, free, a story 
called “‘How Henry Wilkinson Became 
Rich,”’ which clearly illustrates how 
money accumulates when the inter- 
est is systematically re-invested in 
more bonds. Be sure to mail the cou- 
pon today and start at once on the 
straight path toward success. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds | 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield up to 7% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


5.L.MICLER & G. 





101 Carbide and Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York 
Philadelphia, St. Lowis, Atlanta, Memphis, Knoxville 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc., 
101 Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Dear Sirs Please send me the story, “How Henry 


Wilkinson Became Rich,” together with description of a | 
good bond to begin my plan of accumulation. 


Name 


Address 


Dexheimer. 


HON. JAMES P. GOODRICH 


Formerly Governor of Indiana (1917-1921), who was 
recently elected President of the National City Bank of 
Indianapolis. 








Investment Bureau 


Conducted by Theodore Williams 


Subscribers to Jcopae are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to anewer by 


telegraph. 
stamp should always be inclosed 
giving full name and exact street addrese. 


No charge ia made for thie service. All communications are treated confidentially 4 two-cent postage 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Jonae, 627 Weat 43d St., 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


New York, 


The Outlook for 1923 


T THE beginning of a year most 
mortals are wondering what is 
going to happen during the new 

twelvemonth. Nobody is more keen in 
that respect than business men and those 
interested in securities. In the com- 
mercial and financial worlds to-day there 
is eager desire to get a right line on the 
outlook for 1923. Upon that largely de- 
pend the success and profit of many 
undertakings. 

There are always both bulls and bears, 
and so we have both optimistic and pessi- 
mistic prophets with us at this time. In 
one camp roseate views are expressed and 
the future is declared to be promising. 
In the other the look ahead shows a bank 
of gloom. Between these two stand the 
middle-of-the-road forecasters claiming 
that prospects are neither wholly good nor 
wholly bad. With the latter the Bureau 
would like to be ( lassed. 


A trnoven 1922 was not entirely satis- 
4 4 factory, it was a distinct improve- 
ment on 1921. In spite of the big strikes 
in 1922, which were so detrimental in the 
country, business made some progress 
and the situation is considerably better 
now than it was a year ago. That fact 
encourages the hope that 1923 will not 
prove a crusher to industry and com- 
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merce, and that on January 1, 1924, it 
will be admitted that great strides for- 
ward have been made. American energy 
and gumption will minimize adverse in- 
fluences and secure for the nation a 
stronger hold on prosperity. 

The labor question, a very significant 
factor in the business situation, is likely 
to prove less disturbing this year than in 
1922. There will be controversies, of 
course, but probably these will all be 
local or regional and not continental in 
importance. Owing to the increased de- 
mand for workers in various industries, 
wages have become at least partially 
stabilized, and there should henceforth 
be less unrest and friction due to unem- 
ployment and deflation of pay. In other 
words, comparative peace should exist 
in the industrial world, and peace is es- 
sential to settled production and profit 
and is a benefit to both employees and 
employers. 

It is true that attempts at radical and 
upsetting legislation may be a feature of 
the history of the year. But these may, 
and doubtless will be, blocked and de- 
feated by aroused public sentiment. 
Endeavors, for instance, to subject the 
railroads to undue restrictions and bur- 
dens will not be backed by the old wide- 
spread hostility to the carriers. The 

















well-being of transportation lines is now 
plainly seen to be a powerful help to busi- 
ness in general, and efforts to wreck the 
great railroad industry, now slowly re- 
covering from years of mistreatment, 


cannot succeed. 
Wire it may be too much to expect 
from this or the following Congress 
any real constructive legislation, business 
will be quite content if nothing disastrous 
is enacted. With even only that nega- 
tive assistance the growth of trade must 
for the most part continuous, and 
though no boom may occur, the moderate 
gains will amount to a fairly large aggre- 
gate. Of course, this provision is sub- 
ject to change in case of unexpected good 
or evil happenings of far-reaching effect. 
The progress of business is the leading 
string of the securities market. As one 
goes, so will the other. Hence, if nothing 
unforeseen takes place, quotations on the 
exchanges should reach higher levels 
the course of the year. There may be no 
runaway movement, though some issues, 
for special reasons—greatly increased 
earnings, or manipulation—may have 
more marked advances. Mere specula- 
tion will hardly be advisable, but the 
purchase of sound investment securities 
should be a safe procedure. 


be 


Answers to Inquiries 


J., St. Cuaries, Mo The Boston & Maine Rail- 
road s earnings this year have shown a marked improve- 
ment and there is talk of resumption of preferred divi- 
dends. The recently issued bonds of the road are there- 


fore in a good position and worth holding 


F., Erte, Pa The 7 per cent. cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock of the M. A. Hanna Company is an excellent 
business man's investment. The M. A. Hanna Company 

taking over the assets and business of the firm of M. A. 
Hanna & Company. The new company will handle as 
sales agents 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of iron ore, coal 
and pig iron per year. M. A. Hanna & Co. was a very 
prosperous concert The balance sheet of June 30, 1922, 


shows ne 51 for each share of preferred stock. 
The stock is free of Federal normal income tax and is re- 


deemable at 110. fered at $102 per share 


t assets of $2 


It was of 





J., Syracuse, N. Y The Richardson and Boynton 
Company 15-year 614 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds 
offer an attractive investment The Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co. was established in 1837 and incorporated in 1882. 
It manufactures ranges, stoves, and other heating appara- 
tus. It is a leader in its line. Earnings are at the rate 
of 2 times interest requirements. The bonds were 
offered at par 

3.. Covcrywatt, O The Republic Motor Truck Com- 
pany has paid no dividend on preferred stock since 
October, 1921, and none on common since May, 1919. 
The company defaulted on payment of $500,000 7 per 
ent. bonds maturing November 1, 1921. I don’t con- 
sider any issues of the companv desirable 

G., Putmape cena, Pa The Central Indiana Power 
Company's twenty-five-year first mortgage collateral and 
refunding 6 per cent. gold bonds, series A, are attractive. 
They are non-callable until after June 30, 1982. The 
bonds were first offered at a price to yield about 6.4 per 
cent The ny, through its subsidiaries, serves 
seventy-five « and towns in twenty-five counties in 
Indiana, “with a population of more than 500,000. The 
bonds will be secured by bonds of subsidiaries in excess 
of the face value of the new bonds. Earnings of this 
public utility system have been more than twice the in- 


terest on the bonds 


H., Bavrmore, Mp The 6 per cent. equipment 
trust certificates of the Fruit Growers Express Equip- 
ment Trust were issued by the Metropolitan Trust Co. 
of New York under an agreement with Armour & Co., 
dated December 1, 1922. They represent the interest 
formerly held by Armour & Co. in certain equipments and 


the lease thereof to the Fruit Growers Express Co The 
payment of rentals on the equipment is guaranteed by 
fifteen railroads. The value of the equipment is esti- 
mated at 150 per cent. of the amount of the certificates. 
The Fruit Growers Express Company carries 28 per cent. 
of the entire fruit and vegetable traffic of the country. 
Earnings have been more than twice fixed charges. The 
certificates mature from May 1, 1923 to 1929 

K., Prrrseuron, Pa The Ohio & Northern Gas Co. 
3-year 7 per cent. secured gold notes, series A, which are 
guaranteed by the Cities Service Co., appear to be safe 
enough to be included in your $5,000 investment. The 
Ohio & Northern Gas Company operates in about 125 
communities in Central Ohio, Northwestern New York 
and Southern Ontario, Canada. For one who desires a 
of merit, these notes would answer well. 
par 


short term issue 
They were offered at 

R., Matawan, N The Skelly Oil Company paid 
60 cents in 1920 and 20 cents in February, 1921, nothing 
since. With that dividend record and with a capitaliza- 
tion of $18,000,000 the company’s outlook is not promis- 
ing 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 


5 per cent. bonds appear to 


L., Portianp, Me.: 
Ltd., consolidated mortgage 
be a fair business man’s purchase. They are guaranteed 
by the Dominion Steel Corporation, Ltd. The Dominion 
Iron and S*sel Co. owns the largest iron and steel plant 
in Canada, located at Sydney, N. S. Earnings have 


been at the rate of 3'4 times present interest require 
ments. The bonds were offered at a price to yield 
6.46 per cent. 

M., Campen, N. You can prudently invest a 
couple of thousand dollar sin American Tank Car Cor 
poration 7 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. The 


company constructs and operates tank cars under lease 
and also railroad freight equipment of all kinds. The 
preferred stock is followed by common stock paying 83 
at about three times dividends 


per year. Earnings run 
on preferred. The stock is listed on The New York 
Stock Exchange and is selling at a price to yield about 


6.8 per cent 
B., STRATFORD, 
yield 6 per cent 


N. ¥ Among railroad stocks which 
or more on current price are Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Chicago & North Western pfd., 

Pennsylvania, Northern Pacific, Ches. & Ohio. pfd., and 
Great Northern preferred. Industrials making the yield 
you require include American Water hong and Electric 

pfd., Sinclair Oil pfd., White Motor, Timken Roller 

Bearing, American Steel Foundries and U.S. Rubber pfd. 
Financial observers differ as to prices for the early part of 
1923. Each side has plausible arguments for its view 
but one’s guess seems about as good as another's. 

New York, January 6, 1923. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


It is still possible to buy 8 per cent. first mortgage real 
They can be had of the G. L. Miller Bond 
& Mortgage Company, Florida's oldest first mortgage 
bond house, 201 Miller Building, Miami, Fla. The 
numerous safeguards surrounding each issue protect the 
buyer against loss. The company has issued an inter- 
esting booklet, “Getting Acquainted with Your Invest- 
ment Banker,” a free copy of which will be sent to any in- 
vestor. The Miller bonds are in denominations of $100, 

500 and $1,000. It invites partial payment accounts. 

The number of business men availing themselves of 
the offer of J. S. Bache & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York, to send copies 
of the Bache Review for three months without charge, is 
steadily increasing. The Reriew is a publication of high 
standing and it interprets the business and financial situa- 
tion with remarkable accuracy 

The long-established New York Stock Exchange house 
of James M. Leopold & Co., 7 Wall rest a York, 
will mail to any address its free booklet L which ex- 
plains the firm's plan of buying good se« om Fa on the 
partial pay ment principle, which has been of great service 
to many investors of moderate means 

How puts and calls operate in stock market transac- 
tions is clearly set forth in Booklet L, which will be mailed 
to any applicant by Wm. H. Herbst, 20 Broad street, 
New York City. 


estate bonds. 











IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a 
ten minute weekly summary of the business and 
financial situation. It focuses and interprets 
currents of to-day and indicates their trend. 


Sent to business men for three months, without 


Dot 


charge. 
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J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 














Philosophy in an Attic 
(Continued from page 5) 


time is it?” demanded the 
“I lost the ticket for my 


“What 
Phil St ypher. 
watch.” 


“Six-thirty,” replied the other, looking 


through the window at the clock on a 
neighboring church. He resumed his 
beating of the air. “Funny how few 


things will rhyme with ‘south’!” 

“Why the deuce didn’t you say it was 

late before?” complained the Philo- 
sopher, picking up his hat. “I’m really 
almost dead. My heart .. .” 

“Because it wasn’t late before,” 
the poet returned, giving a last look in 
the mirror. 

“Who’s being practical now?” 
Philosopher demanded. 

Arm in arm they staggered weakly 
down the stairs, singing feebly: “We 


Won’t Get Home Until Morning.” 


SO 


the 








Cake-eater—You were talking to Harold yesterday. 


Flapper—No, I wasn’t; 
enough to speak. 


he merely kissed me. 


I don’t know him well 
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the best pictures on 
the art market today 
It is REAL. It is true 
to Life. It is INNO- 
CENT and very BEAU- 
TIPUL ‘ annot 
helpadmiring it because 
of the beauty of the fig- 
ure, the w . the 
water, the action, the 
composit the tones, 
the wonderful depths, 
the sky light, in fact all 
that goes to make thr 
picture what itis. Itis 
Made for scriminating 
persons who desire to regain 
nd luality their art col- 
lect Pers know 
un derets tand and appreciate 
the every beauty a oveli- 
ness of © art te hone Ww 
find im t pecture and ou 
ther st e treasures 
loveliness No c ection 
be ete with 
€ lone ha arted 
Copyright, 1919 well v 
We are making the study in two sizes, 6x10 0 he pic 
ture* are obtainable 4 ° ' mere 
n 7 . I ed 
given below 
te Plain ¢ es Mt ‘ ° Fr I 
6x10 $ .60 $ .75 $2.75 
10x20 $1.60 $1.85 $5.50 


Fords Foto Studios, , Dept. J, Eesha. Wash. 





. Hundred« making’ for 
as 


Burner. Instant heat at turnof 
vaive. Makes big bit withevery 
woman. Nocoslor wood. Burns 

96% air, 5% kerosene. 1 minute 
to demonstrate, Sells itself. No 





AGENTS! p-ctc.ir: 


—d Genalai@tiee tone, 
and and Special Offer 











wonder agents clean u aL all 
feeeons—many in spare time. OLIVER OIL-CAS BURNER 
& MACHINE COMPANY, 2418-M Olver Bidg., St. vo Mo. 








Be a Railway Mail Clerk, $135 to $195 a Month 


cation sufficient. Men—boys 18 to 35. WRITE IM 
MEDIATELY for free list of Government positions obtainable. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Depi. V258 Rochester, N. ¥ 








Studies of the beauty of Nature 


ARS PHOTOS, 


posteards and rger sizes, great collection Ssam- 
es, splendid, for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00 
EDITIONS D’ART 

at NEUILLY-PLAISANCE S & O) FRANCE 





Write the Words for a Song 


Our Chief of Staff wrote many b 
our song poem to Us AL once 


compose music 
song hits Submit 


New York Melody Corporation, 462 Fitzgerald Building, New York 
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Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Entirely new proposition. 
Write for s 
Madison Shirt Co., 603 4.7.0. 



















LadiesKeep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Talcum 
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His Master’s Voice. 


Radio ppm 


Conducted by William H. Easton, 





Ph.D. 


shacribers to Jupar are invited to turn to us for advice regarding the aclection, installation, operation and care of radio 
receiving sets Vo charge is made for this service iddre sz all letters to Radio Editor, Juvag, 627 Weat 43d Street, 
\ York, giring ful ime and exart street address In case an answer by mail ia desired a two-cent postage stamp 
should be inclosed nformation concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and tranamiltera the reader 
3 referred to the several cery excellent technical radio yournals which are to be found everywhere to-day 


International Broadcasting 


Y THIS TIME next vear, we shall, 
without doubt, be hearing broad- 
casting stations in London, Paris, 


Rome, and other European cities with 
the same ease that we now hear stations 
500 miles away; and Europe will, of 


course, be listening to us. 

All that is needed to span the Atlantic 
with radiophone messages is a little more 
| broadcasting power. Not long ago one 
lof the 500-watt stations of Newark, N. J., 
|was heard in London, during a special 
test, and it is quite likely that other of our 
stations will be heard there this winter. 
However, results of this sort cannot be 
very satisfactory as the messages are 
extremely faint at the best. 





B' r means are now at hand to radio- 
phone to the moon, if there is anyone 
there to hear us, for a 100-kilowatt elec- 
tron tube has recently been perfected by 
the engineers of the Western Electric 
Company. Keeping in mind that 100 
kilowatts means 100,000 watts and that 
stations using two 250-watt tubes have 
been heard over 3,000 miles away, it 
evident that earthly distances will mean 
no more to these new monsters than 
inches do to us. 

In principle, the 100-kilowatt tube is 
precisely like the 5-watt tube we use in 
our receivers, but its construction 
quite different. It consists of two princi- 
pal parts, a copper cylinder, resembling 
a 3!4-inch shell case, and a glass bulb, 
shaped very much like a large milk bottle. 
| These two parts are sealed mouth to 
|}mouth. Within the tube thus formed are 
the filament, which is a piece of coiled 
tungsten wire five feet long, and the grid, 
which made of molybdenum. The 
connecting leads for these two elements 
pass through the glass bulb. The copper 
tube itself forms the plate, and since it is 


is 


Is 





Is 


accessible (instead of being inside the 
bulb, as is the case with our 5-watt 
receiver tubes) it can be kept cool by 
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means of water, thus greatly increasing 
the amount of energy it can handle. 

The great problem in constructing this 
tube was to get a perfectly air-tight joint in 
between the glass bulb and the copper ~ 
cylinder. After years of experimenta- 
tion it was found that if the end of the 


, 
copper cylinder was sharpened so as to } 
form a very fine edge all around the re. 
glass would adhere firmly to this thin be 


ring of metal in spite of the severe stresses \, 
invo!ved in heating and cooling. 
Bees what would happen if a broad- 
casting station using two or three of 
these 100-kilowatt tubes were started up 
is something that quite defies the imagina- 
tion. It is possible that it would destroy 
every receiver on the North American con- 
tinent. As a matter of fact, these tubes 
are primarily intended for electric” power 
transmission and will probably never be 
applied to radio telephony. But smaller 
tubes of the same type, with capacities 
ranging from 5 to 25 kilowatts, are quite 
certain to be utilized for this purpose in 
the near future, and then the era of inter- 
continental broadcasting will begin in 
real earnest. 

Then we shall witness some very radical 
social and political changes. The first 
important thing that will happen is that 
some one language (probably English) 
will become established as the Universal 
language. Then, when a free interchange 
of ideas will have become possible, our 
sympathies will broaden, our national 
differences will fade away, and even our 
racial animosities may disappear. If 
there is ever to be a Brotherhood of Man, 
surely radio will be largely instrumental 
in bringing it to pass. 





Answers to Inquiries 


Rapwo-Freovency Awpuiriers—D. C., Bancor, Me.: 
A paper entitled “Radio Frequency Amplifiers” ean be i; 
obtained by sending five cents (cash) to the Superintend 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C., for Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper 
No, 449 


art: 














Licatine Crmecer as Apnt IW. S., Pont Exrzs 
ern, S. Abaics A device hnown as Ducon enables you 
attach your receiver to your house lhghting system, 
hus doing away with an outside aerial. The cost is $1.50. 
Under some conditions, however, good results cannot be 


btained in this way, and then the use of an outside aerial 


essential 




















Cant or Puones—R. P. B., Lovisvitce, Ky.: Phones 
nust be given the best of care to keep th m in quod rder 
some of the common ises of defective phones are 
1) breaks in the cord, due to too much handling and 
peciall » knotting. When this happens both oie nes 

I be dead 2) open circuit in the nding of the phone 

wre due to ex " < to mechanical 
eakage One phone will then go dead $) Loss of 
sagnetism due to improper n The cord with 
he red thread im it must be r d to the side of 

e B batter r when a plug is used, to the contact 

nnected with the point of the plug If the connections 

wrong, the B battery t will gradually demag 
e the pl magnets they will become less and 
ser 4 Hi i opping will alse st 
magnet s magnet n 
4 break in the cord can be ea repaired by ar t 
when the magnet wind brok e¢ magnets 
demagnetized, the phones should be returned to the 
Ker for repair 
Kap Mar A. L. D., Bave gr, N. J An excellent 
map of the United States listing broad ng 
tions up to dat published | Cn F. Cram Co. 

11 N. Market street, C1 go, Ill. Pr poent 

WWAX—S. M., H <1 ry l wtion t 
ew one lt ed in Laredo, Tex., and i p ed 

Wormser Br 

Wy 360, 400, xp 485 Merer W R. R. P 
Lyncnuspune, Va Phere are three diffe wave lengths 

regular use fur broadcastit 60 mete he stand 

1 and ts i} is follow A few 
gh-powered i well ns are given 

ed cl Bp “ them to operate on 
OO meter ' 460. In order to 

| must operate con 
! rt ! ISsig ito them; they must 

‘ gh-e prog nd tl must use no 

ha l i I t casting agricultural and 
me other special gx mental ports, all stations 
except those e Atlas ( t e the special w 

gt ol $8.5 toe 


Barreny Mi ' i ae I 














' pe of | n with two scal 
nely, 1 to 10 l 1 The cor 
ns giving re ling © ar d to tes I 
rage W hee ye ops to 5 ve 
harging essar tions giving reading 
he sec | ‘ t B batter the rang 
wg suffic to te four in res. If it 
tal It ‘ $1 n2lm phed by the 
mer e., less t r ts for three 
rie r less th +84 for f teri it ind 
tl m t f B bat ‘ ire getting too 
ein llag I h batt paratel ind dis 
we « in 20 
SEVERA In + rh depart ment 
sh hook-ups, b f diagram | 
Radio Hook-Up published by Norman 
hing Ce 4 Forty-fifth revt 
n I 1 V. M., Jouxsrows, Pa 
rvr rw " 150 fee ng will not 
' sharp ! ! I enable you to 


art? 


Artist—No; it’s a prima donna 


Cynthia—I hear you are painting a Madonna. 


separa near-by tations operating imultaneous yon 
100 and 400 weters. Install an indoor aerial about 50 
feet long, around the picture molding for example, and 


you will find this will greatly increase the sharpness of 
tuning. Arrange a double-throw switch so that you can 
connect either wr short or your long aerial to your 
receiver. se the short « when the two nearby 
are operating and the long one for hearing distam stations 


you 


ne stations 





CHARGING THE Sronsace Barreny—The_ following 
hattery-charging schedule is a good one to follow if 
have no instruments to determime the condition of yo 
battery For erage service with a single ibe te 
charge every other Sunday until the liquid (electrol 
within the battery appears to boil (gases freely 





should require from five to « urs. For a two-t 
receiver, charge every Sund a three-tube receiver 
in constant use, charging every other day will probably be 
required. Never use a match or any other open fame 
investigate the condition of the electrolyte. he gases 
given off are highly explos . Always use a flashlight, if 
artificial light is necessar Also, always add distilled 
water if the level of the electrolyte nears the top of the 
plates. 

Dvcoox—D. C. R. C., New York, N. ¥ The price 


1 Ducon recently given in these columns was a 
misprint. It should be $1.50 


Ciass B Strat 


83.50 for 


IONS , Cutreaco, lus No list of 





Class B (400 meter) stations has been published at this 
writing. Thos have heard are WOR, Newark 
WBAY, New York: WEAP, New York; WHAZ, Troy 
WGY, Schenectady; WOC, Davenport, Ia; WOO, 
Philadelphia; KYW, Chicago; KSD, St. Louis. NOP, 
Washington, while not properly a Class B station, is heard 
sround the 400-meter level. KDKA, Pittsburgh; WBZ, 
Springfield; WGI, Boston; WLW, Cincinnati; WGR, 
Buffa und WWJ, Detroit, are among those which are 
expected to receive Class B license 

Hawp Capacrry—B. C. B., Pesahe Fia vi 
ceiver goes out of tune whenever vu bring 3 ! 
near it because vour hand ha trical ty and it 
pr ts the haracteris soly r r} 
bx f receivers shielded so his effect 
nm roublesome 


Vaniere B Vottace—K. L., New York, N. ¥ The 
» chou! 








B, or plate, voltage applied to the detector t 

pable of variation bec se some tubes are at 
at one voltage and other ’ ther Batterie 
obtained with taps zg ng teps as 16 . 
21, and 22'5, which are ordinarily sufficient. Connect 
\ detector plate terminal to each tap in succession, 
connecting permanently to the one giving the best 
results. This process should be repeated with each new 
tube, and also after intervals of two or three months in 
orde ompensate for charges in the battery Amplifier 
tubes operate with from 45 to 90 volts 1 are indifferent 
t ght vanations, 

INTERFERENCE BETWEEN Crass A anp Crass B 
Srartons—W. L. R., Newark, N. J The simultaneous 
operation of two stations on 360 and 400-meter waves 
respectively is part of the Government's plan to extend 
the scope of broadcasting Receivers must therefore be 
udapted to two wave lengths instead of only one as many 
have been heretofore In other words, conditions ha 
changed, and owners of receivers must change their instal 
letions accordingly. What must be done to the receiver 
to prevent interference depends entirely upon circum- 
stance Vith some instruments, there is no hope—they 
have no tuning refinemet With others, the 
short indoor aerial will often sharpen the t 





Going in for religious 
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| that 9 


no tt Z " t tl t " 1 use of a 
hor door i ) ary ve tuning points SEE 
and thus permit the two stations to be separated. 
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These amazing, beautiful COROD!TE diamonds and danaling match 
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(co SET T THIS WONDERFUL RING. 
Diamond Send 


Ml genuine diamonds Iinevery ap —_ 
re »f living rainbow fire. They, « 
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ar a Corodite Diamond 7 Days Fr Free 
Make this test. You risk nothing. Wear se genuine 4 
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No Ladies’ Tiffany Style 14K Gold 8. Ring . 
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In practically every state to fill the demand for 
our well. known high-class specialties —food 
flavors, pudding powders, stain removers, toilet 
No experience needed. Fine out- 
Work all time or sparetime. Big 
Write quick. 
Cc. H. STUART & CO. 2 
250 Union St. Newark, New York 


articles, etc. 
fit furnished 


earnings 








Cut out this ad 
} adadre 


name ar d 


ir FAMOUS 


with vo 
will send vou « 


and mail it to us, 
; and we 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 


ss (no money 
the razor for 30 days FREE; t! yu like it, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 495, St. Louis, Mo. 
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- BE AN EXPERT 
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Wonderful, new device des your hand; corrects 
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your Ww Big improvement in three 
hours No failu s. Complete outline FREE, 

| Write C. J. « ment Dept St. Louis, Mo 

| 
ATENTS WRIT! for illustrated guide book 


and “*RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 









No experience or investment necessary. 
We teach you how to earn $250 to $500a 
month by taking orders for wonderful 
new All-Weather Coats of waterproofed 
Gaberdines —Whipcords—Tweeds 
ll fast bees raincoat and cloth coat 
mbined. Wayne Manufacturing Co. * 
Dept. AD, 144 West 36th St., New York City 
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$100 a Week 


in this 
Fascinating Business 
ARN big 


money as 
a cartoonist! 
Millions of 
dollars were 
spent last year 
on comic 
strips, political 
and sport car- 
toons, animat- 
ed cartoons, 
ete. Thou- 
sands of new 
cartoonists are 
needed now to 
meet the ever- 
increasing demand for this work. Never 
before have the opportunities in this fast- 
growing field been so many, so varied or 
so high-paying. 


Easy to Learn CARTOONING 
at Home in Spare Time 


Regardless of how little you know about car- 
tooning now, you can easily qualify for a position 
in this attractive, high-salaried business This 
home-study method starts you at the simplest 
fundamental principles of cartoon-making and 
takes you through every branch of humorous and 
serious cartooning. You will be amazed at how 
quickly it teaches you to draw salable work 
Many students of this method began to sell their 
drawings before they were half through their 
courses. The training paid for itself long before 
they finished it 

Learn cartooning this easy way 
fascinating life of a successful cartoonist —easy 
hours, freedom from routine, your own boss, and 





Enjoy the 





$3,000 to $15,000 a year for this work that is play! | 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Learn more about the wonderful opportunities 
in Cartooning, and de- 
tails about this remark- 
able home-study method 
A handsomely illustrated 
booklet has just been 
prepared which, upon 
request, will be sent to 
you without the slight- 
est obligation This 
booklet gives a thorough 
outline of the cartoon- 
ing field, and explains 
in detail this wonderful 
new method of teaching 
Cartooning. 
it today! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
1119 Marden Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


grey 


Send for vik TOO) nis rT 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
1119 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me, without obligation, your Free Booklet 
on Cartooning and full details of your home-study 
method of teaching Cartooning 


BOD. 6 o's i dasdtadidvece deen bs esawereetse 
(Print name plainly) 

Address... 

City ° State 


(If under 16, please give age ) 








TAILORING AGENTS ':.:# 
A WEEK 


| our wonderfai tailored-to-order in woo! suite and o' coats 
ect to wearer—al le of fabrics. 
ver . Big swatch outfit free: ected terri- 
tery for rite for sales vian and full information. 
4. B.GIMPSON, ine, Dept 380 831 W. Adams St., Chicago 









At Home—in Your Spare Time 


from the school that has trained so 
ful exten 


test your 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1435 Mational Bidg., Cleveland, 










Beginner’s Luck 


wpGe has set aside this page for the work of the budding artist. 


He hopes, in this way, 


to give help and encouragement to the amateur whose work gives promise of real ability. 
Remember that a bright, original idea is all-important, then draw clearly with india ink on white 
paper. Address your contributions to Amateur Page, JupGr, 627 West 43d St., New York City. 


Drawn by THomas R. DALey. 
wea. 


Archie—A hashhound? Why, I can’t 
say as I have ever heard of the breed. 
Andy—Oh, he’s of no breed in par- 
ticular—just a little bit of everything! 
































Drawn by G. Bercstrom. 


Love. 








Drawn by CARL W. HAYDEN. 





Drawn by CHARLES TURZOK 


By heck! 
again! I don’t seem 


If my ear ain't on a blink 
to hear that 


grind organ at all. 


Drawn by T. K. MENEFEE 
Both (silently)— 
We've both been 
eating at this restau- 
rant for years and 
still he has me 
beaten as to figure. 





























DID YOU EVER HAVE TO NAME A BABY? 


and did you get paid for doing tu? 


There s a 


CERTIFIED CHECK 


$50 


resting safely in the vaults of FILM FUN, waiting to be handed to the man, 
woman or child who picks the best name for a newly discovered film star—a rare 
and scintillating beauty whose pictures alone will inspire you—we'd say she’s 
about sweet twenty-two! 


You'll find three photographs of this new beauty on pages 28 and 29 of the 


February issue of Fitw Fu, full figure, head and bust. And on the same pages 


you Il find full particulars and Conditions of the Contest. They are few and simple. 


You've all had experience naming babies, boats and automobiles, so why not try 
your hand at a screen star. Then, some day, you may see the name-child of 
vour own brain flash before you on the silver sereen, twinkling at you in the 
electric lights of the Great White Way, hear it on the tongues of the film fans. 
You could not win Fifty Dollars more pleasantly! Even if you do not win, you'll 
have had the pleasure of studying a charming personality and seeking out the 


one best name for this new enchantress. 


Here’s your chance, fans! When you see the pictures you'll understand why we 
say, “she’s easy to look at and should be easy to name.” You'll find Fitw Fux 
at any good newsdealers or at your local library. Or, send $1 to FILM FUN, 627 
West 43d Street, New York City, and we'll send you this and the next six 
issues, In addition. 

In this same February issue, now on sale, you'll find more than 140 clever  pic- 
tures, remarkable fiction; full-page portraits of Alice Joyce, Constance Talmadge, 


Lila Lee and Glenn Hunter; more than 70 new jokes; brilliantly illustrated 


photo stories of Frank Keenan in Hearts Aflame, Nazimova in Salome, Betty 
Blythe in The Darling of the Rich, Wesley Barry in Heroes of the Street, Richard 
Barthelmess in Fury, Pearl White in Plunder, Madge Bellamy in Are You a 
Fatlure? Richard Dix in The Christian, Laurette Taylor in Peg o° My Heart, 
Wallace Reid in Thirly Days, Jack Holt in Waking a Man, Alice Brady in Miss- 
ing Millions, Bebe Daniels in The World's Applause, All-star Cast in Quincy 


idams Sawyer, and Ethel Clayton in The Remittance Woman 














HEY started out happily 

enough at the beginning of the 

evening. He was sure he had 
found ideal companionship at last 
She was sure that she was going to 
impress him with her charm, her 
cultured personality. 

But everything seemed to go 
wrong when they entered the restau- 
rant after the performance at the 
theatre. Instead of allowing her 
to follow the head waiter to their 
places, he preceded—and when he 
realized his mistake he tried to make 
up for it by being extremely polite. 
But he made another humiliating 
blunder that made even the dignified 
waiter conceal a smile! 

And now, at the table, both are embarrassed 
He is wondering whether he is expected to 
order for both, or allow her to order for herself. 
She is wondering which fork is for the salad, 
which for meat. Both are trying to create 
conversation, but somehow everything they 
say seems dull, uninteresting 

They will no doubt be uncomfortable and 
ill at ease throughout the evening, for it is only 
absoluie knowledge of what is right and what is 
wrong that gives calm dignity and poise. And 
they do not know. She finds herself wondering 
vaguely what she will say to him when they 
leave each other at her door—whether she 
should invite him to call again or whether he 
should make the suggestion; whether she 
should invite him into the house or not; 
whether she should thank him or he should 
thank her for a pleasant evening. And similar 
questions, all very embarrassing, are bothering 
him. 

The evening that could have been extremely 
happy, that could have been the beginning of 
a delightful friendship, is spoiled. He will 
probably breathe a sigh of relief when he leaves, 
and she will probably cry herself to sleep. 


How Etiquette Gives Ease 

Are you always at ease among strangers, are 
you always calm, dignified, well-poised no 
matter what happens, no matter where you 
chance to be? You can be—if you want to. 
And you shou/d want to, for it will give you a 
new charm, a new power. You will be wel- 
comed in every social circle, you will “mix” 
well at every gathering, you will develop a 
delightful personality. 

By enabling you to know exactly what to do 
at the right time, what to say, write and wear 
under all circumstances, etiquette removes all 
element of doubt or uncertainty. You know 
what is right, and you doit. There is no hesi- 
tancy, no embarrassment, no humiliating blun- 
ders. People recognize in you a person of 
charm and polish, a person following correct 
forms and polite manners. 

Every day in our contact with men and 
women little problems of conduct arise which 
the well-bred person knows how to solve. In 
the restaurant, at the hotel, on the train, at a 
dance —everywhere, every hour, little prob- 
lems present themselves. Shall olives be taken 
with a fork or the fingers, what shall the porter 


Both Are 
Embarrassed—Y et THA: 
Both Could 
Be At Ease 
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Shall she ask 
Shall she thank him for a pleas- 
In rapid confusion these questions fly 


Shall she invite him into the house? 
him to call again’ 
ant erening’ 
through her mind. How humiliating not to 

exactly what to do and say at all times 


know 


be tipped, how shall the woman register at 
the hotel, how shall a gentleman ask for a 
dance—countless questions of good conduct 
that reveal good manners. 

Do you know everything regarding dinner 
etiquette, dance etiquette, etiquette at the 
wedding, the tea, the theatre, the garden 
party? Do you know how to word an invita- 
tion, how to acknow ledge a gift, how to write 
a letter to a titled person? Do you know 
what to wear to the opera, to the formal dinner, 
to the masquerade ball, to the luncheon? 


The Book of Etiquette 


Complete in Two Volumes 

In the famous two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette the subject of correct form for every 
occasion is covered completely, authoritatively. 
It is recognized as the most thorough and reli- 
able book on the subject available today. It is 
encyclopedic in scope, answering every prob- 
lem of etiquette that may be puzzling you in a 
clear, definite interesting way Nothing has 
been forgotten. Even the ancient origin of 
customs has been traced, and you are told 
exactly why rice is thrown after the bride, 
why black is the color of mourning, why a 
tea-cup is usually given to the engaged girl. 

With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, you 
need never make embarrassing blunders. You 
can know exactly what to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. You will be able to astonish 
your friends with your knowledge of what is 
right under all circumstances. 
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ind now, at the table. both are embarrassed Indeed, 
can there be any discomfort greater than that of not 
knowing what to do at the right time—of not being 
of one’s manners? It is so casy for people to 
misjudge us 


aure 


A great deal of your happiness depends upon 
your ability to make people like you. Someone 
once said, “Good manners make good com- 
pany,’ and this is very true. Etiquette will 
help you become a “good mixer’”’—will aid 
you in acquiring a charming personality that 
will attract people to you. Because you will 
rarely be embarrassed, people who associate 
with you will not feel embarrassed—your gentle 
poise and dignity will find in them an answering 
reflection and you should be admired and 
respected no matter where you are or in whose 
company you happen to be. 


Sent Free for 5 Days’ 
Exaraination 


The Book of Etiquette will mean a great deal 
to you. It has already opened the doors of 
social success to many, has shown hundreds 
of men and women the way to obtain the poise 
and charm their personalities lacked. 

Let us send you the famous two-volume set 
of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ exam- 
ination. Read a few of the chapters—you will 
enjoy particularly the chapter on “Games and 
Sports” and the chapter called “When the 
Bachelor Entertains.” If you are not de- 
lighted with the books you may return them 
within the 5-day period without the least 
obligation. If you are delighted—as everyone 
is who examines the books just send us $3.50 
in full payment and the books are yours. 

Don’t make the mistake of putting it off. 
Here is your opportunity to examine the Book 
of Etiquette without cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon now. Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 631, Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 631 
Garden City, New York 

You may send me the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette for 5 days’ free examination. I will either 
return them within the 5-day period or send you only 
$3.50 in full payment. This does not obligate me in 
any way, and I need not keep the books if I am not 
delighted with them. 


Name 


Address 

r— Check this square if you want these books wita the 
_| beautiful full-leather binding at #5.00 with 5 days 

examination privilege. 

(Orders outside of the U.S. are payable 83.50 cash with 

order.) 


PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORE 









